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Agriculture. 


CEREAL BREEDING IN 1925. 








An Illinois Corn Breeder Believes the Aver- 
age Corn Yield Can be Doubled—What Has 
Been Done With Stock; With the Sugar 
Beet—Why Not With Corn and all Grain 


Crops ? 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

One of the great laws of life is 
progress, and nowhere else have the 
principles of this law been so strik- 
ingly illustrated as in the United 
States during the past 25 years. The 
old is continually being replaced by 
the new, and this ceaseless change 
marks the never-ending tendency 
towards improvements by which the 
elements are harnessed and made to 
do man’s bidding. Particularly dur- 
ing the past 25 years the industrial 
vocations of civilized man have ex- 
perienced a revolution that has work- 
ed acomplete transformation in their 
character. 

At the present time close competi 
tion in all industrial pursuits is de 
veloping scientific and economic 
methods, ata rate not dreamed of 
25 years ago. In no industry is this 
more apparent than in that of agri- 
culture. Sometimes when we get to 
looking over the past, we wonder if 
so many improvements can come 
during the next 50 years as have 
been made during the past half 
century. In that time improvements 
have been made which seemed al- 
most impossible. Man was made for 
dominion over ull the earth, and in 
this latter day he is improving his 
opportunities by placing all the 
evolving forces of nature under con- 
tribution for his benefit. Civilized 


. and enlightened man is continually 


inventing and unfolding new meth- 
ods for easing labor, saving time, 
enhancing the value of, and cheap- 
ening the cost of his productions. 

Despite the great advancement 
that has been made in the arts and 
sciences, there nevertheless remains 
the evident fact, that the science of 
agriculture has not been keeping 
step with the great advancement in 
other lines. True, we note the rapid 
advancement that has been made 
during the past 50 years, in the im 
provement of our domesticated ani- 
mals and poultry, solely through 
the energetic efforts of skilful breed 
ers, but regretfulin the extreme it 
must be that there has been such lit- 
tle progress made in our grain-bear- 
ing plants with a view to a steadily 
increasing yield, and needed compo- 
sition. 

In view of the disgraceful average 
yield of all our grain-bearing plants, 
itisa fact beyod dispute that until 
very recent yeurs, the efforts of 
cereal breeders (if they could be in 
any wise termed such) have been for 
the most part unsystematic and in- 
termittent. Little wonder that as 
farmers have been fast depleting our 
Virgin soil, that the average yields 
of our most important cereal crop 
Should steadily decline. But, hap 
Pily, as the wheels of progress are 
now being oiled by a generation ot 
born cereal breeders, they have be 
gun to rapidly revolve in the action 
of Steady and surprising increase 
im average yields of our cereal 
plants. 

Any one who would have predicted 
4 two-minute pacing record possible 
twenty years ago, would have been 
proclaimed a first-class romancer, if 
nthiug stronger. And yet despite 
all that, the two minute record has 
been reached and surpassed. And 
there is no more reason to doubt 
that Star Pointer’s record will be 
beaten, than there was that some 
horse would do a mile in less than 
‘wo minutes. It is a case of breed- 
ing and development. That is the 
way tolook tothefuture. Breeding 
for a purpose has made the present 
records possible. The writer can 
See no limit to future improvement, 
because there is none. In this day 
of so general improvement ip so 
many branches of farming, it isa 
Matter of astonishment that our 
‘verage yield of our most important 
rop, corn, should remain so low. 

But the slip-shod, happy-go-lucky 
methods of the present day, of many 
Corn farmers, are alone responsible 
for our low average yield of corn. 
here is no good reason why our 











average yield should not approach 
the maximum yields obtained every 
year by our most enterprising fdrm- 
ers. The writer fully believes that 
with the revolutionized scientific 
methods of farming, with the great- 
ly improved varieties of cereals, our 
average yields of the present day 
will be doubled, yes, trebled, dur- 
ing the next twenty-five years. 

An extensive corn grower of Ken- 
tucky writes: ‘I have cften said 
that I would give $1,000 for a bushel 
of my ideal corn. This corn would 
root deeply, and stand severe drougts 
well. Every stalk would produce a 
fair good sized ear, that would con- 
tain at least 90 per cent. of shelled 
corn to 70 pounds of its ears. Its 
kernels would possess uniformly 
high germinating power. There 
would be no barren or lazy stalks in 
its product. Its ears weuld always 
ripen evenly, and be entirely free 
from smut and dry rot: Its stalks 
would stand strong against storms. 
The period of its pollenation would 
be greatly extended. Its pollen 
would be impervious to scorching hot 
weather. Its grain would form a 
well balanced ration for live stock.”’ 
Well might this Kentucky farmer 
offer to give one thousand dollars 
for such a bushel, (if there were not 
another bushel like it) of such a vari- 
ety of corn, worth ten times one 
thousand dollars, to our great corn 
belt. For in six years’ time its in- 
crease would plant more than five 
million acres. And during that time 
it would have benefited farmers to 
the extent of more than one billion 
dollars, in increased revenue, due to 
its increased yields, and greatly 
superior quality of grain. 

It is an indisputable fact that the 
laws of nature which govern pro- 
gression and retrogression, are as 
potent in plant asin animal life, and 
respond as fully in the one case asin 
the other, to the progressive breed- 
er’s art. In no instance has this 
fact been more plainly demonstrated 
than in the case of the elder Vil- 
morin, a plant breeder and seed 
grower of Paris, France. By care. 
fully continued breeding during a 
series of years, he bred the original 
undeveloped sugar beet from ances- 
try carrying only about four per 
cent. sugar content, up to more than 
twelve per cent., thus placing it ona 
basis where profit could be derived 
from its manufacture into sugar. 
Succeeding skilful plant breeders 
have continued the breeding pressure 
begun by Mr. Vilmorin, until about 
eighteen per cent. sugar content has 
been developed in our sugar beets of 
to-day. 

A degree of perfection that will be 
attained in the not far distant future, 
by ingenious seed and plant breed- 
ers, in the continued improvement 
of our cereals, vegetables and flow- 
ers, will cause the glad earth to pour 
out her blessings in far greater 
abundance in the way of maximnm 
yield, high quality, sweet odor, etc , 
than has ever yet been dreamed of 
by our most progressive people. 
During the past fifty years, enter- 
prising live stock breeders such as 
Booth and Bakewell, of England, 
have so criticully and ardently bred 
the Shorthorn cattle, that the dressed 
carcass of a Shorthorn to-day weighs 
more than twice as much as it did 
fiifty years ago. The same improve- 
ment has been made in sheep, horses, 
hogs, poultry, but the writer regrets 
to have say that the same pro- 
gress has not been made in breed 
ing the grain-bearing plants. 

The writer (and other young cereal 
breeders) is devoting life to cereal 
breeding in all its numerous phases ; 
and I firmly believe that prior to the 
year 1925 as the science of cereal 
breeding becomes more thoroughly 
understood and much more exten- 
sively practiced, and as the judicious 
interchange of seed and plants be- 
comes universally praciiced, that 
our increase in average yields of the 
grain-bearing plants will be almost 
beyond belief. 


Platt Co., Tl. 


If wecan prevent the government 
from wasting the labors of the peo- 
ple, under the pretense of taking care 
of them, they must become happy.— 
Jefferson. 


J.C. SUFFERN. 





HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 


XXVII. 

Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The best way to kill young chick- 
ens is to feed them on fine bolted 
corn meal and never clean their 
nests where they sleep. The feed 
should be as coarse as they can eat. 
By taking a little time small grains 
of corn can be selected or shelled off 
the tips of ears. A thrifty chicken 
can eat ordinary corn when three 
weeks old. We read so much about 
the different kinds of feed necessary 
for the best success in chicken rais- 
ing that the beginner would be at a 
loss to know what todo. The per- 
son who has the ability to use or 
utilize what he has around him is 
the person most likely to succeed. 
And as people have raised chickens 
successfully with corn in this part 
of the State in the early spring when 
chickens could get a plenty of insects 
and young grass to eat, it is not 
necessary to have meat, meal, gran- 
ulated bone, crushed oyster shells, 
etc., to be successful. On the other 
hand, if you undertake to raise chick- 
ens in a house as is done in the 
North or in cities there these im- 
proved feeds are necessary. Corn 
by itself is a poor feed for laying 
hens. 

This is the season for insects to do 
most damage to the corn crop. The 
worst one here is ths bill bug. If 
they are ver; numerous a stand of 
corn cannot be had unless the bugs 
are destroyed. They usually live in 
low lands, though some times the 
corn on the hills do not escape their 
ravages. The only remedy is to 
catch them: as they have a long 
snout and pierce the stalk, you can- 
not poison them. Guineas and part- 
ridges are very fond of them, and it 
does not take long for the birds to 
destroy them when the bugs are 
found by them. Riceis one of the 
best plants to raise bugs. Corn 
planted after rice is certain to be de- 
stroyed. Sorghum also is a good 
plant to raise bugs. The only weed 
that we ever noticed any bugs on is 
the cockle burr. It seems that that 
weed is one of the best to carry them 
through the winter. If you notice 
the old dead weeds in the winter that 
are slightly enlarged at the surface 
of the ground, you will see the grubs 
or little white worms, and some times 
the matured bug inside of it. The 
size given in one of the N. C. Bulle- 
tins is one-fourth of an inch, but we 
have seen some that were three 
times that size. We try to destroy 
all cockle burs on our land and let 
rice severely alone. Rotation of 
crops that are very different, like 
cotton and corn, is one of the best 
ways to prevent insects from in- 
crsasing. HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co., N. C. 
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THE ‘CAN NING INDUSTRY. 


It Paysin the North and Would Pay Even 
More Handsomely in ths South—Some Sug- 
gestions by Mr. Stewart. 

Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is one article connected with 

the welfare of the human family in 

civilized countries which after an 
extremely short life is usually cast 
aside. Itis considered in the same 
light a+ the stray cat or the cur dog, 
and there are thousands carted away 
daily in this city. This despised 
article is the familar tin can. Go 
where you will, you will always find 
it cast aside. Along railroads you 
will find loads of them at every sta- 
tion and section house. Some writer 
has remarkea, that one cannot go 
anywhere but that he will find the 
ordinary fly. Even in the wilds of a 
desert, or on the great bosom of the 
ocean, this insect will always be 
found. Soitis with the tin can. In 
the fastnesses of the Rocky Moun- 
tain, upon any stream, in any can- 
yon, the tin can is met. If the At- 
lantic Ocean should lose its water, 
the beds would show tens of thou- 
sands of tincans. Even the Arctic 
explorer finds these inanimate vaga- 
bonds to remind him of home, and 
show that others have been there 
before him. Itis one of the land- 
marks of civilimation, and when 
found by a traveler ina barbarous 
country tells as plainly as could be 
done with words that white people 





have been there before. The tin can 


is to inanimate things what the 
tramp is to human beings. 

At this time the greater number 
of canning factories that put up 
hermetically canned goods are situ- 
uated in the North and West, but 
the great need of canning factories 
in the South is being realized gen- 
erally. There is much interest mani- 
fested in the South in this important 
line of work, especially where truck 
farming and fruit growing have 
grown so rapidly during the past 
few years. 

After giving this matter some 
study, I am convinced that a num- 
ber of canneries would pay well in 
each county, if managed properly. 
A cannery run in connection with a 
large truck farm or orchard, would 
practically insure the grower against 
loss in canning his products. When 
the prices in the markets go down 
below the figures at which the 
grower could market his products at 
a profit, they would be easily can- 
ned up, and saved from loss. Home 
markets could then be supplied with 
home-canned goods instead of pay- 
ing the freight on them from Balti- 
more, or some other Northern mar- 
ket. There is no reason why goods 
of high quality cannot be put up on 
Southern soil, where various fruits 
and vegetables grow successfully. 
The peach is making an enviable 
reputation in the great markets of 
the North, but instead of supplying 
this increasing demand for only one 
or two months in the year, why not 
put up some of these fine peaches on 
the soil where they are grown, and 
have some to send to the markets 
each month during the year? 

Then again, there are frequently 
large quantities of small fruits which 
would not pay to ship, but could be 
used for canning. All these manu- 
factured articles are very valuable, 
and could be put up South in good 


‘form. A good reputation for such 


fine home-made products might not 
be difficult so build up in the South. 

When we begin to use these vari- 
ous means of providing against loss, 
irrespective of the conditions of the 
markets at the time of ripening, 
horticulture will make still more 
rapid progress in the South, and we 
shall hear no more complaints about 
freight rates, express rates and com- 
mission men. The nurserymen will 
wear a broad smile, and members of 
the family will have some of the 
color of the peach in their cheeks. 

I will not take into consideration 
the growing of the products for the 
cannery, for itis presumed that no 
one would think of starting a can- 
nery without first making ample 
arrangements for the products to 
can. These arrangements can either 
be made by a joint stock company, 
or by an individual. I would say 
preferably the latter. I would recom- 
mend the establishment of rather a 
moderate cannery, and enlarge the 
capacity after more experience is ob- 
tained. 

Two of the most costly items of 
canning houses, is the house and 
steam supply. Any ordinary build- 
ing will do for a canning house. The 
kettles can also be set upin brick, 
which does the same good work. 

The South is fortunate in this re- 
spect, in that there are a large num- 
ber of cotton gins through the South 
that lay idle during the canning 
season. The boiler capacity of these 
gins is usually ample fora large can 
ning house, and the building attached 
could be easily used also. Nearly 
all the additional expense then, that 
would huve to be incurred in setting 
up the cannery with them, would be 
simply that of connecting the boiler 
with the kettie. 

It is hardly necessary to state that 
good water is necessary for the can- 
nery, (which can usually be had 
from cisterns near by) and that 
cleanliness is very important to put 
up goods of fine quality. Newhands 
will need constant watching in this 
respect, until they gain experience. 
Canning will pay in the South. You 
have the things, which with good 
management and perseverance, will 
make canning pay in the South, as 
it is paying in a grand way in so 
many other States. 

R. A. STEWART. 





Baltimore, Md. 


LAND OCCUPIED BY FENCES. 


How much land does an old-fash- 
ioned fence occupy? I have always 
thought it took up a good deal of 
land, but never had the curiosity to 
measure. But this season we have 
been building a new fence along the 
west side of the farm, and after it 
was completed and the old fence re- 
moved I was surprised at the quan- 
tity of land we had gained. The 
ground, of course, might have been 
plowed closer to the fence, but tak- 
ing the case as it actually was, the 
old rail fence, with stones, weeds, 
rubbish, etc., occupied astrip of land 
one rod wide. A field 31 rods square 
surrounded by such a fence will have 
nearly an acre taken up by the fence ; 
or a farm of 160 acres so fenced 
would have 20 acres of land taken 
up in this manner. Not only is the 
use of the land lost, butitisa nur- 
sery of weeds, and in plowing, the 
headlands are not properly culti- 
vated. All these things should be 
entered into the accout. 


L. E. Kerr. 
Hurricane, Ark. 





An article in the Cosmopolitan calls 
attention to the advantage of a ‘‘no- 
fence law,’’ and presents the start- 
ling figures that Indiana alone has 
fences whose computed value is two 
hundred million dollars, and which, 
if placed in a single line, would four- 
teen times encircle the globe. These 
figures suggest the enormous amount 
of capital invested in fences through- 
out the United States. 


What our farmers need is a thor- 
ough and practical knowledge of 
scientific farming. This can be ac- 
quired only by a thorough study of 
farm journals, by freely mingling 
with those who have attained a 
reasonable degree of success, by 
closely following the instructions 
given at farmers’ institutes and by 
less attention to local politics.—J.K. 
Hockley, Cameron Co., Pa. 


DAMAGE BY INSECTS. 





The American Agriculturist, speak - 
ing of this subject, says: 

It is estimated that a tenth of the 
agricultural output of this country 
is ruined annually by insects, hence 
the necessity of keen, careful obser- 
vation on the part of the farmer. As 
arule itis not the creature respon- 
sible for serious loss of crops that is 
first seen, but the damaged crop it- 
self. The reverse should be true. 
By using his eyes more freely, the 
average farmer could foresee in most 
cases damage to his crops by injur 
ious pests, and arm himself with the 
weapons of defense. In some in 
stances disastrous insect invasions 
could be largely averted, if facts 
were generally reported to the vari- 
ous experiment stations. 


a 


EXAMINING OUR SOILS. 


The following paragraph from the 
Deiaware Farm and Home might 
well serve as an introduction to Dr. 
Kilgore’s address, published on page 
6 of this issue: 

The national government has un- 
dertaken a good work in the soil sur- 
vey. Toa great extent Americans 
have had to conduct their farming 
operations blindly as to the kind of 
soilin which they had to operate. 
They have been able to name their 
soils only according to the clay or 
sand content mostly, and had to as- 
sume that a saudy soil in one place 
well filled with humus was equal to 
asandy soil in another place well 
filled with humus. Asa result, many 
an extensive operation in farming 
has proved a failure in one place 
when it would have proved a succéss 
in another place. The government 
to survey soils of the whole country 
means that the whole system of ag 
riculture is to be placed on a firmer 
and more scientific basis. In a 
recent report the government offi. 
cials show that this work is done 
at a cost of only $1.40 per square 
mile. The benefits to be derived are 
incalculable. 


It is by the goodness of God that 
in our country we have those three 
unspeakably precious things: [free- 
dom of speech, freedom of conscience 
and the prudence not to practice 





either of them.—Mark Twain. 


Poultry and Bees. 


SUCCESS WITH BEES. 








Work of an Enterprising Wadesboro Girl 
Calls Attention to the Importance of Bee 
Culture. 
A Wadesboro correspondent of the 
Charlotte Observer last week sent 
that paper an itemin regard toan 
enterprise recently launched by a 
yuung lady of his towa, which may 
be studied with profit by a large 
number of Progressive Farmer read- 
ers. Bee-keeping is almost entirely 
neglected in most sections of the 
South, but afew examples such as 
that given by Miss Knight would 
make it quite popular. The Obser- 
ver’s correspondent says : 
Wadesboro has a new industry, 
bee culture and the production of 
honey. Miss Annie Knight has now 
something over 100 bee gums, all in 
working order, and is adding more. 
These gums are all of the most mod- 
ern construction and the develop- 
ment of the business is being done 
on modern lines. For example, the 
honey is separated from the comb by 
an extractor and the residual comb 
or wax is then moulded into proper 
shape, put back into the gums in 
shape for the bees to go at once to 


‘work filling it with new honey. 


Miss Knight is yet but a girl and 
has developed from a very meager 
start a honey-making plant worth 
probably $500. She makes a very 
superior product and sells it in many 
parts of the State. Part of the honey 
is shipped in the comb, the square 
blocks of comb honey being put up 
in neatly made wood frames. The 
extracted honey is sold in buckets 
and bottles. She is now preparing 
to try an experiment in putting up 
some of the very best extracted 
honey in form for sale to drug stores 
for use of invalids. 

The conditions around Wadesboro 
are said to be very favorable to bee 
culture. Each gum should make 
about twenty pounds of honey a 
year and this should net 10 cents a 
pound. This would give $2 per gum 
income, or, for a hundred gums, 
$200 u year. Miss Knight is putting 
some gums out in the country at 
farm houses in order to give the 
bees a greater range. The business 
can thus be built up to 300 to 500 
gums, from which the income would 
be something like $1,000. 

The actual time required to do 
this is very little. The bee culture 
interferes very little with other occu- 
pation. The income mentioned is 
from incidental work and only occu- 
pies time that many people waste 
altogether. 

Miss Knight really has other work 
that occupies most of her time. 


ia SR See 
ONE YEAR’S EXPERIENCE WITH TUR- 
KEYS. 


Your journal] has been a valuable 
adjunct to our household for several 
years and for the benefit of its many 
lady readers I would like to add my 
first year’s practical acquaintance 
with turkey raising. Like all other 
new beginners, I read from books, 
papers, journals, and so torth until 
such a conglomerate mass of prac- 
tical wisdom, proof, and procedure 
stared me 1n the face, I was more at 
a loss than ever to know where and 
how to begin. ButI diligently set 
to work and from the above quan- 
tity collected I formed a plan or 
method based on the most practical 
and common-sense facts. My suc- 
cess was admirable—exceeding my 
expectations. 

I begun in a primitive way—with 
only three birds, but they were fine 
ones of the large bronze variety. 
The hens begin laying about the 
middle of March and the eggs should 
be gathered daily as cold n ghts are 
apt to chill them und render them 
unfit for incubation. As soon as 
enough eggs are procured [ put them 
under hens (chickens) preferring to 
set two at the same time that Imay 
give all of the poults hatched to one 
hen and taking care to select hens 
that are quiet and do not object to 
being ‘*man»ged.’’ 

Select a quiet place for a nest and 
dust it well with insect powder. If 
the chicken hen is large she will 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE 8. 
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Editorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


According to the Philadelphia Led- 
ger, the report is confirmed by the 
officials of the steel trust that ‘‘the 
net earnings of the big corporation 
for the month of March, over and 
above the interest on the underlying 
bonds, amounted to $9,270,000 or at 
the rate of $111,240,000 a year.’’ Of 
course, such a defenceless ‘‘infant 
industry’? must have a protective 
tariff to enable it to stand compsti- 
tion! 

With the large appropriation made 
by the last Congress for the extension 
of rural free mail delivery, $3,500,- 
000, which becomes available July 
1st next, it is estimated that it in- 
sures the establishment of 8,600 
routes in all, or about 200 to each 
State. Yet Tennessee is the only 
Southern State with half this num- 
ber in operation. North Carolina, 
with a population much greater than 
the average per State, has only a lit- 
tle in excess of one fourth of this 
number yet asked for. 

Though sectionalism has _ been 
buried some years, the people now 
and then get a whiff from its putre 
fying carcass. Last year it came 
from the North in the shape of a 
protest against putting the name of 
Robert E. Lee in the Hall of Fame; 
this year the South furnishes a 
paraliel in the ill-natured bark of 
Gov. Candler, of Georgia, which at- 
tracted some attention a few weeks 
ago. Itis gratifying to note, how- 
ever, that such exhibitions are stead 
ily becoming rarer and more un. 
popular. 

The very creditable efforts of Amer- 
ican authoritiies to prevent the Pow- 
ers making exorbitant claims for in 

-demnity seem to have failed, and the 
Chinese Government now finds itself 
facing a demand for 420,000,000 
daels, equal to about $337,000,000, 
American money. To us the amount 
appears excessive. The boasted 
civilization of the European powers 
should have madeimpossible this ex- 
hibition of vreed’in dealing with an 
enfeebled pugun ‘government. China 
cannot puy more-than $10,000,000 an- 
nually, hence she will be thirty years 
in liquidating this claim. 

In our last issue we gave some ex- 
tracts from an address by Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the steel trust, 
among which was this statement: 
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LYNCH LAW AND THE PARDONING 
POWER. 


Last week the Atlanta Journal 
published this special from Birming- 
ham, Ala., which illustrates another 
one of the horrible results of lynch 
law : 

‘“‘An unknown negro, thought to 
be James Brown, who is charged 
with assaulting Miss Della Garret, 
of Springfield, was shot and killed by 
a number of white men near Leeds, 
twelve miles from Birmingham, this 
morning. The negro got off a South- 
ern train, and the men at the depot 
noticing a resemblance to Brown, 
called on him to halt. The negro 
ran and was riddled with bullets. 
The coroner called in the case is of 
the opinion that the wrong man has 
been killed.’’ 

Several times within the past year 
have similar occurrences been re 
ported. But the occasional murder 
of innocent men is not the most po- 
tent evil of lynch law. It under- 
mines the very corner-stone of our 
civilization, and is, as Justice Brewer 
of the United States Supreme Court 
has said, ‘‘the one thing that will 
postpone long the day when we shall 
alllive beneath the shadow of ma- 
jestic law, in peace and protect- 
ed against crime.’’ But Justice 
Brewer (in the address published in 
part in last week’s Progressive Far- 
mer) went a step further, as all that 
denounce lynch law should, and 
pointed out the conditions which fos- 
ter this particular form of lawless- 
ness, namely, the dilatory tactics so 
often resorted to in courts of justice 
and the abuse of the pardoning 
power by tender hearted executives. 
These give the shadow of an excuse 
for lynch law, and those who would 
wipe out the evil should first destroy, 
so far as possible, the excuse which 
its advocates use to shield them- 
selves. In this State both the pres- 
ent governor and his predecessor 
have been severely criticized for al- 
leged abuse of the pardoning power. 
The motives of neither deserve criti- 
cism, but, however good their inten- 
tions, the tendency is, we believe, a 
dangerous one. Nor are we con- 
vinced, though we are touched, by 
this defense of their conduct by the 
editor of the Morganton Herald : 
‘“‘The papers are having too much 
to say, we think, about the pardons 
issued by our Governor Aycock. 
This paper never intends to join in 
abuse of a man because he is merci- 
ful. As Bob Taylor told Sam Jones, 
but for the mercy of God, we would 
all be lost. Wenever blamed Rus- 
sell for his pardons ; wedo not blame 
Aycock. We honor the man whose 
soul is touched with human pity, 
and whose ear is open to a woman’s 
prayers. When a petition comes, 
signed by the judge, jury, solicitor 
and good men of the vicinage, the 
governor ought to honor it; when a 
poor wife, mother or daughter sues 
at the governor’s feet for the free 
dom of husband, son or father, he 
ought to be excused for the exercise 
of that mercy which makes us kin 
with God.”’ 

Beautifully said, and with the pur- 
est of motives ; yet we are reminded 
by Holy Writ that some “have a 
zeal of God, but not according to 
kpowledge.’’ Mercy is indeed a vir- 
ture of the highest order of excel- 
lence : 

‘It droppeth, as the gentle rain from 
heaven, 

Upon the place beneath: it is twice 
blessed ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes. 

It is an attribute of God himself 
And earthly power doth then show 
likest God’s 

When mercy seasons justice.”’ 
Because this is true, it should 
nevertheless be borne in mind that 
in the case of any criminal the in- 
terests of two parties are to be con- 
sidered: the criminal and the com- 
munity. Where mercy can be given 
the criminal without injustice to the 
community, the pardoning power 
should be exercised. But in many 
cases the pardon issued to the crimi- 
nal means mercy to one man, but 
rank injustice to the community, 
composed of thousands of men. To 











a thousand citizens is no less excel- 
lent than mercy to an individual ac- 
cused of crime, and that the abuse 
of the pardoning power is in a large 
measure responsible for the progress 
of lynch law. To remedy the evil, 
we think that in every State a board 
of pardons should be established. 
The responsibility is greater than 
one man should te called upon to 
bear alone. To feel that the burden 
is entirely your own, and that by 
your failure to pardon, a man, a fel- 
low-mortal, believed by. some to be 
innocent, must surrender his free- 
dom and his good name or even life 
itself—is it strange that the pardon- 
ing power is some times abused, 
when thus held by an individual 
without responsible advisers or con- 
ferees? 

To sum up: the schemes and 
policies to delay end obstruct the ad- 
ministration of justice in our courts 
present an evil that must be cor- 
rected by enlightened public senti 
ment, and, to remedy the second 
evil mentioned by Judge Brewer, 
each State should establish a board 
of pardons. This accomplished, we 
believe that the lynch law problem 
will be greatly simplified. 





THE COTTON SEED OIL TRUST. 


A few days ago the Tarboro cor- 
respondent of theRaleigh Post wrote : 

“The people of North Carolina will 
perhaps be surprised to learn that 
nearly, if not all the cotton seed oil 
mills in the State have been sold to 
some gigantic corporation, the name 
of which is being withheld, but gen- 
erally supposed to be the American 
Cotton Seed Oil Company. Such, 
however, is a positive fact, the only 
mill known to your correspondent 
now included and not already in 
some corporation being the Swift 
Creek Manufacturing company, a 
small plant situated at Wrendale, 
Edgecombe county, and which has 
not not yet been approached.’’ 
This condition of affairs was fore. 
shadowed in the Norfolk dispatch 
given in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer, and later news indicates that 
the foregoing item is entirely cor- 
rect. 
And whatare you going to do 
about it? 
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IN THIS NUMBER. : 


In Illinois an association of the 
State’s most prominent corn growers 
has been formed for the express pur- 
pose of breeding up the corn plant. 
Something of what they hope to ac- 
complish, as well as the grounds for 
the faith that is in them, may be 
gleaned from Mr. J. C. Snuffern’s 
article on page 1. The facts set 
forth will surprise many readers. 
It is a letter that no subscriber who 
takes an interest in scientific agri- 
culture can afford to miss reading. 
The article on ‘“‘The Tanning Indus- 
try’ by Mr. R. A. Stewart ought to 
deepen the interest in this subject. 
Those desiring further information 
will be interested in an article, 
“Canning and Evaporating Fruits 
and Vegetables’ by Prof. Gerald 
McCarthy, ina recent issue of the 
Bulletin of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Agriculture. Copies 
may be secured free of charge, we 
suppose, by applying to Commis- 
sioner Patterson. 

A number of other helpful agricul- 
tural articles are given, one of which 
should set farmers thinking upon the 
fencing problem. 

“Famous Hymns and What In. 
spired Them,’’ we regard as one of 
the most interesting articles that 
has ever appeared on page 4. The 
hymns mentioned are almost exclu- 
Sively the ‘old familiar’’ ones that 
have stood the test of years and 
made men and women nobler and 
purer. We. believe that this record 
of the incidents that inspired these 
songs will be read with pleasure by 
thousands of our subscribers. 

‘Common Work Done 
monly Well’’ points a moral that 
cannot be too often emphasized. 
The article just below it also points 
& moral but one n >t. so badly needed 
in the country as in the town. 


Uncom- 





‘Our Social Chat’’ is again omitted, 


| posed to hold the fair. 
~doubtless due largely to tlfe short 





A MEMORIAL DAY THOUGHT. 


That the South honors with undy- 
ing and unqualified love the heroes 
of the “lost cause’’ and yet is not 
less loyal to the Union than is the 
North itself, sounds paradoxical to 
most of our Northern friends. Yet 
itis but simple truth. And we offer 
no apology for repeating here the 
following forceful paragraph from 
Gen. Ransom’s memorial day speech 
at Greensboro: 

“In the great internecine struggle, 
11 Southern States were pitted 
against 24 States of the North. The 
North had a population of 23,800,000 
in comparison with a population of 
only 8,700,000 in the South. Of the 
South’s population 4,000,000 were 
slaves, leaving only 4,700,000 white 
people against the 23,800,000 in the 
North, a ratio of more than five to 
one. There were over 3,000,000 sol- 
diers in the Union Army, while the 
highest estimate of any Northern 
authority gave the Confederates but 
500,000. These are facts from his- 
tory, which show what a great army 
we had—the greatest army that ever 
assembled to do battle.’’ 

The South can never, will never, 
cease to honor heroism like this. 
And gradually the North is begin- 
ning to see that this record of glory 
is now a part of the common herit- 
age of the American, in whatever 
section he happens to live. So long 
as men recognize the nobility of 
self-sacrifice, so long as women ap- 
plaud brave needs, so long will man- 
kind treasure the story of the ‘‘lost 
cause.”’ 





The ccuntry at large has not re- 
sponded so heartily as was hoped for 
to Jacksonville’s cry for relief. The 
South has perhaps never before had 
a fire so disastrous, and the simple 
statement that as a result of the 
calamity thousands are homeless, 
should cAll forth liberal contribu- 
tions. 

THE TRUCK FAIR POSTPONED. 


It is indeed unfortunate that Sec- 
retary Bruner’s plan for a truck fair 
to be held at Charlotte and Raleigh 
this week failed for lack of co-opera- 
tion on the part of the truckers, the 
class for whose benefit it was pro- 
This was 


notice given those who were ex- 
pected to assist, and to insufficient 
advertising. Mr. Bruner, however, 
still has faith in his idea and will 
begin earlier and work more persist- 
ently next spring. Few citizens of 
central and western counties appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the eastern 
trucking industry. For their en- 
lightenment, among other reasons, 
we hope that next year the truck 
fair idea will become a reality. 

In our notice of ‘‘The Congress- 
ional Career of ‘Nathaniel Macon”’ 
last week, we failed to state that this 
sketch is the work of Edwin Wood 
Wilson, A. M. In the same connec. 
tion we should have said that the 
letters of Mr. Macon to Willie P. 
Mangum, with the copious notes by 
Dr. Kemp P. Battle, constitute per- 
haps the most interesting feature of 
the booklet, as the letters have 
never before been published and 
throw much light upon the charac. 
ter of the North Carolina Cincin- 
natus. 

SALT FOR FARM CROPS. 


A recent issue of the Henderson 
Gold Leaf contains this item : 

‘‘Mr. J. W. Beck, who is quite as 
successful in running a farm as he 
is in conducting a first class meat 
market, tells us he finds common 
salt a valuable article as a crop 
grower using it in the place of com- 
mercial fertilizers. He sows it in 
the drill in about the same propor- 
tion as guano and says crops he has 
used it under, stand a drought much 
better. He thinks salt the very 
thing for truck and such crops as re- 
quire a great deal of moisture in the 
ground.’’ 

We do not consider salt a fertilizer. 
It is true that salt, and especially 
meat salt, is used to good effect 
around asparagus, cabbage, collards, 


free an imprisoned mad dog and| owing to sickness in the family of ;and like crops. On these salt does 
turn him loose upon the village | Aunt Jennie, but its members will | not have any damaging effect, and 


| Streets might be regarded by some} be heard from next week and regu- | it does kill the grass, weeds, and in- 
“‘The boy in business who starts with | as up act of mercy toward the dog, | larly thereafter. 


up with, other things being equal.’’| by many of our wisest and best men. | ive Farmer has ever printed is Dr. 


On which, the New York Sun, real- 


follows: 


| Understand us, we think that par-|B. W. Kilgore’s address on ‘‘The 
izing that success is something more | dons should some times be issued ; | Systematic Investigation of Soils,’’ 
than wealth-getting, comments as | we even believe that it is better that; on page 6. 

‘‘And later the boy who | two guilty criminals be freed than! find that the 


went into business at 17, would give | that one innocent man suffer unde 


of his millions, if he had them, for | served punishment and humiliation. 
what the other boy acquired at col-| 
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| with our contention that mercy to! spread attention. 


One of the must remarkuble—we 


Fertilizer buyers will 
doctor speaks with no 
| Uncertain voice, and makes some 
| really startling statements. The ad- 
But this belief inno way conflicts dress will doubtless attract wide- 


| sects, and tends to hold the moisture 
jim the suil, 


Luvking at it from iuat 
standpoint, it would be a benefit, but 
for tield crops generally we would 
say that it is worth little or nothing 
as a fertilizer. Meat salt has of 
course small pieces of meat, and 
meat juices, mixed with it, and this 
would serve of course, to some ex- 
tent asa fertilizer. We would not 
advise any one to buy salt for the 
purpose, or even to put salt on their 





land as a fertilizer. B: g, 


The Thinkers. 


THE INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER. 





“The people by extending their 
patronage more generously to news- 
papers which dare to be independ- 
ent,’ says The Des Moines Leader, 
‘sare showing that they prefer news- 
papers which dare to be true to 
themselves. It is a good sign and 
newspaper men everywhere should 
do publicly as they talk privately 
and assist in hastening the day when 
party organship, as that has been 
understood, shall be altogether a 
thing of the past.”’ 

The party organ is already a back 
number. As the American people 
become better and better educated, 
they got further and further away 
from the paper that presents only 
one side of the story and never ex- 
presses an independent opinion. The 
demand in this age is for the news- 
paper that is fair and honest and 
brave. The people want the paper 
that gives them first of all the news— 
all the news that’s fit to print and 
both sides of every story, political 
and otherwise. After that they 
want an honest, fearless expression 
of opinion from the editor on all 
public questions. It does not mat- 
ter so much whether or not they 
agree with the editor in all that he 
says—if the paper is honest, fair and 
fearless, the American people will 
like it and buy it. 

Such a paper will have its troubles, 
and when it flies in the face of public 
sentiment it will lose patronage for 
a time, but in the long run a paper 
conducted by this rule will succeed. 
—-Richmond Times. 
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A CORRECT SENTIMENT. 


In his Lincoln’s Day address be- 
fcre the Massachusetts Legislature, 
Senator George F. Hoar declared, 
among other things, that ‘‘the whip- 
ping post, the branding on the fore- 
head, the cropping of the ears, the 
scourging at the cart’s tail, are 
light punishments for the rich man 
who would debauch a State, whether 
it be an old State with an honorable 
history, or a young and pure State 
in the beginning of its history.’’ 
This is very wholesome talk, and we 
could wish that it might be laid to 
heart by the citizens of every Com- 
monwealth in America. One of the 
saddest signs of the times is the 
complacency with which the corrupt 
use of money in politics is viewed by 
the general public. Even good and 
intelligent citizens may often be 
heard saying, with a shrug of their 
shoulders: ‘‘Of course there was 
bribery in such and such a case, but 
there is no way,_of getting at the 
facts, and of punishing the guilty 
parties-’’ But there ought to be a 
way, and there would bea way if 
only representative men would bestir 
themselves. Whenever a legislator 
or other public official accepts a 
single cent, directly or indirectly, 
for his vote or influence on any 
measure he should be made infamous. 
Honesé people ought to shun him, 
society ought to outlaw him. Only 
so can the rising generation be 
trained to take a proper view of such 
matters.—Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Poverty is not always acurse. It 
takes all classes of people to make a 
world. The chief value of poverty 
to a young man is its disciplinary 
value. The men who have chiefly 
influenced this country in every 
phase and character of life even in 
the social realm, have come up 
through the hard schooling which 
poverty, adversity and privation 
give. In the current number of 
Success a writer gives us the follow- 
ing information. At the age of 
eighteen the various members of 
President McKinley’s Cabinet were 
thus engaged : 

‘“Klihu Root was teaching school 
in one of the towns in New York, 
John W. Griggs was serving his ap- 
prenticeship as 2 law clerk ona 
modest salary, Ethan A. Hitchcock 
was employed in an humble capacity 
in an extensive: commercial estab- 
lishment, Lyman J. Gage was work- 
|ing in a bank on a salary which 
barely supported him, Charles Emory 
Smith wus a compositor on a news- 
paper and John D. Long and James 
| Wilson were plain tarmer boys.’’ 

Poverty is not a curse but a bless- 
ing to the young man of brains and 
energy.— Asheboro Courier. 
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Speaking of the official figures of 
the last census which shows such a 
rapid increase of tenant farmers, 
the Farmers’ Voice says: 

‘We cannot regard ‘an actual 
and relative increase of tenant-oper- 





ated farms that has never been 








_ 
equalled since statistics have been 


collected upon the Subject’ as m, 
ter for felicitation. Rather it hen 
to be a sign of decadence, for the - 
dependent farmer has ever been th 
strength and reliance of our ropa. 
lic. As we study the history of a ‘ 
riculture in lands where landlord, 
ism has dominated the earth and its 
products, we find that tenantry ang 
peasantry have been very near each 
other ; usually they have been the 
same thiug. We hope to see the fig. 
ures of the past ten years reversed 
in this first decade of the new cen. 
tury. The encouraging Sign of the 
times is not to be found in the Cen. 
sus figures as given by Mr. Powers 
but in the higher standards required 
in agriculture, the educational move. 
ments of the day and the tendency 
everywhere of man to return to the 
land.”’ 
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REVOLUTION, 


“There’s a revolution in this 
State,’’ said a man the other day. 
“It is quiet but unmistakable. North 
Carolina is leaving the back seat of 
illiteracy and the people—and espe. 
cially the young men—are thinking 
for themselves. The revolution is 
along educational lines and will re. 
sulf in independence of thought. 
Ten years ago it was an easy matter 
to draw the applause of a large 
crowd by a _ rancorous partisan 
speech. That kind of talk met with 
no favor in the last few political 
campaigns and will be coolly received 
in the future. The people are fairer 
and honester in politics. The spread 
of schools and increased reading 
have caused individual opinion to be 
more pronounced and more reliable. 
In other words, the masses of the 
people are tired of having leaders, 
whether in politics or in business or 
other matters, think for them. The 
time is coming when the yell of pre- 
judice and little interest will act as 
a boomerang. The revolution is 
reason. The curse of the State is 
the cheap politician and he will be 
the victim of the revolution.’”— 
Charlotte Observer. 


Col. Olds: Rev. Thomas Dixon is 
collecting material for a book on the 
‘“‘reconstruction period’’ in this State. 
One of the chief sources of informa- 
tion is the newspaper room in the 
State Library. He begins with the 
end of the civil war. The Raleigh 
Standard was the only paper which 
appeared what may be termed con- 
tinuously. The first daily after the 
surrender of Raleigh was published 
here by Rev. N. B. Cobb. 


See 
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LIBRARIES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The writer wishes tosee every boy 
and girl educated. To bring about 
this state of affairs the Legislature 
has made some advances. One of 
these is the offer of the State to give 
ten dollars toward a library at any 
school district that will raise an 
equal amount. 

Every schsol district in North 
Carolina should take advantage of 
this cffer. Every school-house would 
then become a center of influence in 
the community. Many noble boys 
in the country districts are thirsting 
for knowledge. They have only a 
few dry text-books—only drinking 
from the rivulets and rills, whereas 
with the library well established 
they might drink deeply from the 
great fountains of knowledge. 

There might be books in the libra- 
ry for the help of every member i2 
the community—the wife, for her 
poultry, her dairy, her laundry, and 
her cooking; the farmer for his 
stock, farm implements, cultivation 
and seeds on improved methods ; the 
mechanic for his machinery, plans, 
etc. ; books to aid the boys in debate, 
and the girls in reading circles; 
good moral books to tame the way- 
ward, wild and wandering ; poetry 


history, science, biography, ‘is 
covery, etc. 
It should be remembered that 


books are written by the great think- 
ers. The readers at once become the 
pupils and companions of the best, 
the wisest, and greatest who have 
lived. 

Of course twenty dollars for 4 
library is small to start on, yet we aT® 
sure more would be added and many 
books would be given. 

The writer can see that with the 
advent ot the library, rural mail de- 
livery, the increased appropriation 
for public schools, the numerous pr!- 
vate schools and academies, spring- 
ing up, county life will be more 
charming in the future.—J. P. C., 2 
Smithfield Herald. 


One can never be crushed by 8°: 
sow who is unselfish in a sense of 
sympathy with others or in a sense 
of the duty of loving service for 
others.—H. Clay Trumbull. 
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— State News. 
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yRoM CUBRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 
Parts of the State. 

Governor Aycock has appointed 
Mr. James G. Hackett, of North 
Wilkesboro, a8 a member of the 
Board of Penitentiary directors to 
succeed Mr. Julian 8. Mann, the 
newly elected Superintendent. 

His Warren county relatives have 
received news of the death of Willis 
A. Shell, who inlisted in the volun- 
teer service about two years ago. 
Mr. Shell was a private in the Thirty- 
ninth infantry and was on duty in 
the Philippines. 

The Greensboro dispensary board 
last week settled with the ciby and 
county for the last month’s business 
of the institution, turning over 
3390.61 in profits. During the exist- 
ence of the dispensary, 19 months, 
the county and city received $16,- 
390.61 in profits. 

Greensboro Female College com- 
mencement opens with an elocution 
recital, Monday, 27th, at 8:30 p. m. 
The annual sermon will be preached 
Tuesday, 28th, 11 a. m., by Rev. Dr. 
R. C. Beaman, and at 8:30 p.m., 
same day, Rev. Plato Durham will 
address the alumnae. 

One of the interesting political 
events of the past week was the an- 
nouncement by ex-Senator Butler 
that he no longer regards free silver 
asa matter of pressing importance, 
and that he “thas to day no ,serious 
quarrel with the man who advocates 
gold as the only material out of 
which standard money should be 
made.”’ 

One hundred and sixty negroes 
voted here in the city election. Only 
eight of them voted ‘‘no license’’ 
and the straight dry ticket. The rest 
voted the license and ‘“‘independent”’ 
ticket. But they did not doit for 
love or from principle. It was no 
secret that their votes were for sale, 
and the buying of them was not at 
all a secret, either.—Hickory Mer- 
cury. 
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An industry that is paying the 
people of Western North Carolina 
handsomely is that of gathering and 
shipping tan bark. In many coun- 
ties it is being gotten out in large 
quantities and sells readily for $5 
per cord. Last year it got up as 
high as $7, and, according to the 
Scout, the farmers near Murphy 
brought in over $50,000 worth.—Ex. 


The Blue Ridge Post has this of a 
colored brother of that vicinity: 
“An old negro, in a neighborhood 
town, arose in prayer meeting and 
said: ‘Brederin and sisterin,’ I been 
amighty mean nigger in my time. 
I had a heap er ups an’ downs— 
specially downs—since I jined de 
church. I stoled chickens and water- 
millins: I cussed, I got drunk, I shot 
craps, I slashed udder coons wid my 
razor,and I done a sight er udder 
things, but thank de good Lawd, 
bredderin’ and sisterin’, I never 
yet lost my religion !”’ 


The Blackwell Durham Tobacco 
Company has been dissolved. A 
meeting of stockholders was held 
May 11th and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: ‘Now, there- 
fore, be it known that we, the sub- 
Scribers, being more than two-thirds 
interest of all stockholders, being 
met together on the llth day of 
May, 1901, in pursuance of said reso- 
lutions, have consented and do here- 
by consent that the said company be 
forthwith dissolved as purposed in 
said resolution.’’ Attached to this 
is the names of the following stock- 
holders and the number of their 
shares: J. B. Duke, 50,001; W. W. 
Fuller, 30,897; Percival 8. Hill, 1; 
J.T. Wilcox, 1; Edward B. Sperry, 
1;J.B. Cobb, 50,001; Geo. Arents, 
28,916; W. R. Harris, 36 


Louisville, Ky., Post: Former 
Congressman Harry Skinner, of 
North Carolina, has joined the Re- 
Publican party. In 1892 he could 
have had the Democratic nomination 
for Lieutenant Governor on the 
ticket with Elias Carr. He was one 
of the leaders of a large section of 
the Democratic convention that re- 
fused to participate in the election 
of delegates to the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1892 that nominated Cleve- 
land. The first Populist State con- 
vention that met in North Carolina 
nominated Skinner for Governor, 
‘nd in a speech to the convention he 
declined, on the ground that he did 
hot want to endanger white supxe- 
macy in the Btate. A week later he 
eeclined & nomination for Congress 
or the same season, in the meantime 
declaring his opposition to Cleveland 
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and openly supporting Weaver for 
President. Two years later he was 
elected to Congress as a Populist. 
Now he takes his stand with Mo- 
Laurin, of South Carolina, except 
that he is more logical and more con- 
sistent, and goes directly into the 
Republican party. 

News and Observer: “I have been 
living in Greensboro six years,’’ said 
Judge John Gray Bynum, who was 
in Raleigh yesterday, “and in that 
time the population has increased 30 
per cent. Itis marvelous. Shortly 
after coming to Greensboro I paid $6 
a front foot for a lot, not far re- 
moved from the business houses, 
and since then that piece of land has 
been sold for $40 a front foot. There 
is property there that sold for $6 a 
front foot six years ago that cannot 
now be bought for less than $125 a 
front foot. That tells the story of 
Greensboro’s growth. Why, on one 
street in Greensboro, within the past 
year, $250,000 has been put in brick. 
The people of Greensboro do not 
doubt that it will lead the State in 
population before the next census.”’ 


——_—_«) 0 0- 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


Perhaps it is not generally known 
that for a period of five years the 
State of North Carolina owned the 
patent right for the manufacture and 
sale of the cotton gin and engaged in 
the business, but such isa fact. We 
are indebted to our friend, Willis 
Bagley, Esq., of the Northampton 
bar for this information. 

In Francois Xavier Martin’s revi- 
sion of the laws of the State, 
published at Newbern in 1804, 
can be found an act of the General 
Assembly containing the provisions 
of the contract with Whitney where- 
by the State for a period of five 
years, from 1802 to 1807, engaged in 
the manufacture, sale and distribu- 
tion of the cotton gin.—Roanoke- 
Chowan Times. 


GIFTS TO BAPTIST INSTITUTIONS. 


Mrs. Virginia Swepson, a wealthy 
Raleigh lady, died last week. In her 
will, provision is made for the dis- 
tribution of her property, about 
$200,000 in all. Among the bequests 
are these : 

Baptist Female University. ... $25,000 
Wake Forest College......... 18,432 


Swepsonville Baptist Church. 2,000 
Thomasville Orphanage...... 1,500 
Womans’ Missionary Society. 1,000 
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SOIL INVESTIGATION. 


We print elsewhere in this paper 
some valuable information in regard 
to the investigation of soils now be- 
ing conducted in this State under 
the supervision of the division of 
soils of the national Department of 
Agriculture in co operation with the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
These investigations or soil tests 
were carried on in the eastern part 
of the State last year and are now 
being conducted in Iredell and ad- 
joining counties by a party of gentle- 
men who have had headquarters at 
Statesville for several weeks past. 
These tests promise most beneficent 
results for the farmers. They are 
designed to show what the soilof a 
certain territory is ‘best adapted 
for and what fertilizers are best 
suited for it. When the information 
is collected and put in shape agricul- 
turists can determine how to obtain 
the best results form their farms 
without being forced to conduct ex- 
pensive experiments on their own 
account.—Statesville Landmark. 
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INDIAN SKELETONS FOUND. 


Since the resent freshet a great 
many skeletons, presumably of In- 
dians, have been tound at different 
places along water courses. Lust 
week Dr. L. Harrill returned from a 
visit to his farm in Wilkes county, 
bringing with him what is supposed 
to be the parts of four different 
skeletons. These bones were found 
on the land of Mr. H. C. Douthit, 
about13 miles east of Wilkesboro, 
on the Yadkin river, adjoining the 
land of Dr. Harrill. 

There is among the bones a well 
preserved skull having all the teeth 
except the left lower wisdom tooth. 
The teeth are well worn, more 80 on 
the right side. Everything about 
the skull indicates old age. Most 
all the other bones brought here 
were pieces that had been broken. 
Two graves were found that had not 
been tampered with and the whole 
of the skeletons were there but were 
so decayed that they feli to pieces 
when handled. The bodies were 
buried in a doubled up position, the 


legs lying against the breast and 
head turned toward the east 

A great many pieces of earthen- 
ware vessels and other things indi- 
cate that these may be Indian skele- 
tons.—Statesville Landmark. 








A NEW NORTH CAROLINA ROAD. 





It Will Extend From Wadesboro to Winston- 

Salem and Form an Important Link. 
Application has been made to the 
Secretary of State of North Carolina 
for a charter for the Winston & 
Wadesboro Railroad Company, which 
will be organized for the purpose of 
building and operating a railroad 
from Wadesboro to Winston-Salem. 
The length of the road will be about 
90 miles, and 1t will run through the 
counties of Anson, Stanly, Montgom- 
ery, Davidson and Forsyth. The 
capital stock of the company will be 
$500,000, divided into 5,000 shares of 
the part value of $100each. The six 
directors who will manage the affairs 
of the company for the first year are 
all from South Carolina: Messrs. 
Thomas Wilson, of Cade’s ; John Mo- 
Sween, of Timmonsville; P. A. Wil- 
cox, of Florence and W. E. Huger, 
R. G. Rhett and F. Q. O'Neill, of 
Charleston. In their application for 
a charter the directors certify that 
‘‘more than $1,000 per mile has been 
subscribbed to the capital stock of 
Said company,’’ and that 5 per cen- 
tum of said subscriptions have been 
paid in in good faith and in cash to 
the directors. 

We print to-day the “articles of 
association’’ filed with the Secretary 
of State at Raleigh, and a list of the 
subscribers to the stock of the com- 
pany. Of the $142,500 subscribed to 
the stock $115,000 has been sub- 
scribed in Charleston, and when the 
objects of the road are fully under- 
stood this amount ought to be largely 
increased. We have known for some 
months that such an enterprise was 
under consideration, but the public 
will be surprised to learn that the 
company has actually been organized, 
and that sufficient stock has already 
been taken to secure a charter for 
the company. This fact, and the 
addicional fact that Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, who has achieved remark- 
able success as a railroad builder, 
has been the moving spiritin the un- 
dertaking, will impress the com- 
munity with the importance which 
our business men and capitalists 
attach to the road. 

It is expected, of course, that the 
road will be tributary to the busi- 
ness of this port, and we assume that 
it will be operated directly in this 


must have been given by the Atlan. 
tic Coast Line, with which the road 
will connect at Wadesboro, and we 
take tor granted that the advantage- 
ous traffic arrangements will be prac- 
ticable with the Southern and the 
Norfolk & Western at Winston- 
Salem. With such arrangements 
the road will be of immense value to 
the business of Charleston. 

The road, as we have noted, will 
be about 90 miles long, and will 
traverse a fine part of the State of 
North Carolina. By the Norfolk & 
Western connection at Winston- 
Salem, it will reach the Pocahontas 
coal fields of Virginia, and will 
shorten the distance between Cin- 
cinnati and Charleston about 300 
miles. Such a saving in distance 
ought to be of greater advantage to 
Charleston, and, with anything like 
the proper energy on the part of our 
people, would make Charleston, 
among other things, one of the most 
flourishing grain ports on the Atlan- 
tic coast. It is estimated that the 
construction of the road will cost 
$1,500,000; $500,000 in stock and 
$1,000,000 in 6 per cent. bonds. The 
road will be laid with 80-pound steel 
rails and in all its equipment will be 
of the best and more modern type. It 
is expected that the maximum grade 
shall not exceed 37 feet par mile, and 
opening as it will a new field for 
Charleston and new opportunities it 
will be Charleston’s fault if this port 
do not derive incalculable benefits 
from it.—Charleston, 8. C., News 
and Courier. 


About 125 negroes, men and 
women, left Raleigh last week for 
New York State, where they will 
work in brick yards and as house 
servants. 
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CONVENTIONS. 


The North Carolina Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 1s called 
to meet in its nineteenth annnal con- 
vention at Littleton, June 6 to 9, 
inclusive. 

The Teachers’ Assembly is to be 
held at Wrightsville Beach, near 
Wilmington, the Seashore Hotel be 
ing the meeting place. Governor 
aycock and a number of prominent 
educators will make addresses. The 
time is from June 11th to 16th. 

The State Press Association will 
meet at Greensboro, July 10th and 
lith. The North Carolina editors 





will go to Buffalo September 25th. 


interest. Assurances upon this point’ 


General News. 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 

Convenient Form for Busy 
Readers. 
A strike of union street-car opera- 
tives in Albany, New York, last 
week, resulted in a clash with the non- 
union workers employed to succeed 
them. Troops were ordered out and 
three citizens were shot by the sol- 
diers. The situation is still grave, 
and other serious results. may fol- 
low. 


The Moline Plow Company, of 
Moline, Ill., the second largest plow 
factory in the world, has given an 
option to New York capitalists which, 
if closed within the limit of 60 days, 
will bring this concern into the $50,- 
000,000 plow combine. The com- 
pany employs 1,000 men, and the 
option is for upward of $5,000,000. 
Consul Grout, of Malta, notes that 
recent experiments in wireless te- 
legraphy off the coast there have 
resulted in the success‘ul transmis- 
sion of a message 134 miles. While 
experimenting on a ship in the open 
sea, he adds, the operators were sur- 
prised to receive a message in Ital- 
ian, asking as to the position of the 
ship. It afterward turned out that 
the message came from an Italian 
war vessel at Syracuse. 


A majority of the Cuban Commit- 
tee on Relations, Tamayao, Villuen- 
dasand de Quesada, are in favor of 
the committee making an immediate 
report advising the Constitutional 
Convention to accept the Platt 
Amendment. Senors Gomez and 
Silva are strongly opposed to this 
action. It is said thatin drawing 
up the minority report they inter- 
pret the explanations of Secretary 
Root as an admission that the United 
States will change the Platt Amend- 
ment if the Cubans insist upon it. 


Official announcement has now 
been made of the formation of a 
company which will acquire the 
larger cotton duck mannfacturing 
concerns of the country. The new 
company will be known as the Uni- 
ted States Cotton Duck Corpora- 
tion and will be organized under the 
laws of New Jersey. It will have 
an authorized capital of $25,000,000 
of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock and $25,000,000 of common 
stock. The total issue of preferred 
stock for present purposes will be 
$16,100,000 which includes stock pro- 
vided for the exchange of both issues 
of the Mount Vernon Woodbury 
Cotton Duck Company, and $10,000,- 
000 common stock, making a total of 
$26,100,000. 


MRS. McKINLEY IMPROVING. 


oo 


At one time last week it was feared 
that Mrs. McKinley, worn out by the 
trip from Washington to San Fran- 
cisco, would die, so serious was her 
sickness. As we write this, how- 
ever, it is believed that she is out of 
danger. The President has canceled 
all engagements in the Western and 
Central States and will return to 
Washington by the most direct route 
practicable. 
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SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 





Sixteenth Annual Session Begins at Little 
Rock. 

LirTLE Rook, ARK., May 16.—The 
sixteenth annual session of the South- 
ern Presbyterian General Assembly 
began here to-day, the opening ses- 
sion being called to-order by the re. 
tiring moderator, George J. Martin, 
of Little Rock. Dr. Leander M. 
Woods, of Memphis, who was this 
afternoon elected moderator, 
preached the opening sermon. He 
was assisted in the services by the 
venerable Dr. G. W. Boggs, of Holly 
Springs, Miss., who was a member 
of the first Southern Presbyterian 
Assembly in Augusta, Ga., in 1861. 
There were upward of 200 ministers 
present. 

A catechism on church government 
has been proposed by a commission 
headed by Dr. R. P. Kerr, of Rich- 
mond, Va., and will be submitted to 
the assembly. It will be for use in 
Sunday School and Bible classes. 

Another question that will excite 
deep interest is that of abandoning 
the international system of Sabbath 
School lessons for another which 
makes a more graded system for 
Bible study. 

The decline of candidates for the 
ministry will occasion grave study. 
The Assembly will be asked to ap- 
prove of the consolidation of the 
Danville Seminary, under the con- 
trol of the Northern Synod of Ken- 
tacky, and the Louisville Seminary, 
under the control of the Southern 





Synods of Kentucky aud Missouri. 


HANNA FOR PRESIDENT IN 1904. 





Some Politicians Predict That He Will Be 
the Republican Candidate. 


WasHINGTON, May 18.—There is 
considerable talk in political circles 
regarding Senator Hanna’s boom for 
the Presidency. A special to the 
Philadelphia Record has this to say 
upon the subject: 

“Following close upon the recent 
Hill Presidential boom, which caused 
more or less agitation in Democratic 
circles, comes the Hanna boom ex- 
ploited by Perry Heath from Lon 
don. Strange to say, there seems to 
be a disposition in administration 
circles to regard the Hanna proposi- 
tion seriously. Heath is Secretary 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, of which Senator Hanna is 
Chairman, and is supposed to be 
about as close to him as almost any 
man in politics. 

‘‘Heath is considered too smooth a 
politician to spring anything like 
this just to be talking, and the im- 
pression is that his interview has 
been cabled after due deliberation 
and an understanding with promi- 
nent Republicans. On one or two 
former occasions, when Senator 
Hanna has been mentioned as a pos- 
sible candidate in 1904, he has ridi- 
culed the idea and announced that 
it was foolishness, but he has per- 
mitted so important a statement as 
Heath’s to pass without objection, 
so far as known.”’ 


RUSSIA PLANTING HEAVY CROP OF 
COTTON. 





So Reports Consul Hanauer. 

WASHINGTON, May 17.—It is ex- 
pected that Russia will soon be able 
to supply her own needs in cotton, 
according to a report received at the 
State Department from Deputy Con- 
sul General Hanauer, at Frankfort, 
Germany. She is one of the few 
countries which levies a tax on im- 
ported cotton. A tax equal to al- 
most $5 per 100 pounds and amount- 
ing to about two-thirds of the value 
of the staple is imposed. The im- 
portation of cotton diminished over 
72,000,000 pounds in 1899, while the 
production increased 34 per cent. 
during the same year. Grain fields 
in Russia are now planted with cot- 
ton, for the cultivation of the fibre 
is much more profitable than that of 
wheat. 





BOERS SURRENDERING. 





Late News From Pretoria Brings the Report. 

Lonpon, May 16.—There is consid- 
erable satisfaction in official circles 
over late news reports from Pre- 
toria which indicate that the Brit- 
ish troops by their constant efforts 
and unrelenting pursuit are wearing 
out the diminished forces of Boers 
in the field. 

The dispatches from Pretoria state 
that the number of {burghers who 
are surrendering is rapidly increas- 
ing and that the men who come in 
to give up their arms state that the 
Boers are worn out by the almost 
incessant movements of the British 
forces. The majority of the burgh- 
ers who have surrendered are with- 
out horses, and all of them are half 


‘starved and poorly clad. 


It is the opinion of the Dutch in 
Pretoria and the surrounding coun. 
try that the advent of winter will 
witness a general surrender of the 
fighting burghers. The nights are 
already bitterly cold and the veldt 
is dry. 
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REORGANIZING THE ARMY. 





Strength of the Various Branches on the 
Basis of 77,237 Men. 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—The War 
Department has published the re- 
organization order prescribing the 
strength of the various branches of 
the military service upon the basis 
of a total army of 77,287 men, and 
a staff of 2,783 men, the enlisted 
strength being 74,504 men. By the 
Secretary’s order each cavalry regi- 
ment will consist of twelve cavalry 
troovs of 85 enlisted men each, mak- 
ing the total strength of the cavalry 
branch 15,840 men. The coast ar- 
tillery will consist of 126 companies, 
of 109 enlisted men each, making 
13,734, and the field artillery of 30 
batteries of 160 men each, making a 
total artillery force, field and coast, 
of 18,063 enlisted men. The infan- 
try regiments will consist of 12 com 
panies -of 104 enlisted men each, 
making the infantry strength 38,520 
enlisted men. The three engineer 
battalions will have four companies 
of 104 enlisted men each, and with a 
band will have a strength of 1,282 
enlisted men. 


The Southern Baptist Convention, 
will meet in Asheville next year. 





The meetimg will be held in May. 
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WILL PUT A GIRDLE ABOUT THE EARTH, 





Pierpont Morgan and Jas. J. Hill Will Own 
Transportation Lines Completely Encir- 
= Cling the Globe.8 

“Sr. Paut, May 18.—The Pioneer- 
Press of this city yesterday said: 
‘‘Plans for a transportation system 
completely encircling the globe are 
credited to President James J. Hill 
of the Great Northern, and J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, of New York. It is 
stated that but a link to the chain is 
lacking and that before Mr. Morgan’s 
return from Europe, within a week 
or two, it will be supplied. 

“The great factors in the new 
system,are,the, Great,Northern, the 
Great Northern Steamship Company, 
Mr. Hill’s Trans- Pacific line, soon to 
be,,inj,operation, and ,the Leyland 
Line¥recently,. purchased by Mr. 
Morgan., ,Theacquisition of these 
linesjjand,the;,one,.missing link, a 
line ; betweenj,Alexandria. Egypt 
and Hong Kong, China, is said to 
have been Mr. Morgan’s special pur- 
poses injvisiting Europe. 

“The, systems will; be of vast ben- 
efit tojMinnesota and the entire ter- 
ritory traversed by the Great 
Northern,§ since; it will throw the 
most of the Asiatic east-bound ship- 
ments to the United States and 
Europe through Duluth and St. 
Paul gate-ways. It was said bya 
person conversant with the plans, 
that the new system will be opera- 
tive as soon as Mr. Hill’s steamships 
are commissioned. 
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DEMOCRATIC DIVISION AT THE SOUTH. 


Just when the division of the Dem- 
ocratic party at the South wil! show 
at the polls cannot be foretold, but 
the division is no longer a matter of 
prophecy, but of record. Within 
the past month there has been a se- 
ries of events indicating the lines of 
the cleavage. The first—and least 
important—of these was President 
McKinley’s appointment of of a Gold 
Democrat, Mr. Capers, as United 
States Attorney for the District of 
South Carolina. Similar overtures 
have ,been, made in the past by Re- 
publican; Presidents to Southern 
Democrats—pre-eminently by Presi- 
dent Hayes in the appointment of 
Postmaster-General Key from Ten- 
nessee—but the present instance was 
exceptional in that the appointment 
was strongly recommended by one of 
the Democratic Senators of the State 
from which the appointment was 
made, and was received within the 
State as significant of a new order. 
Hardly had this appointment been 
made than Senator McLaurin, who 
had recommended it, made a speech 
before the Manufacturers’ Club at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, in which 
he not only defended ,his support of 
the expansionist, protectionist, and 
subsidy policies of the Administra- 
tion, but called upon the business 
interests represented by his audience 
to repudiate the policies of the ‘‘new 
Democracy’’ which dictated the Kan- 
sas City platform. The South, he 
declared, ought now to support the 
policy of protection in order to de- 
velop its growing manufacturers, 
and it ought to support Oriental ex- 
pansion and subsidies to shipping in 
order to develop markets tor the 
South’s great industry—cotton. More 
than this, he continued the South 
ought to condemn the spirit animat- 
ing the whole programme of the new 
Democracy : 

“To sow discontent with industrial 
conditions and distrust of the gov- 
erning, power, to.array class against 
class in the hope of securing tancied 
social and industrial equality, is, to 
my mind, the first step in revolu- 
tion. I, for one, do not be- 
lieve that the people ofj,the South 
are ready to trust this government 
into the handsof this so-called ‘new 
Democracy’ to begin the leveling 
process through the exercise of the 
taxing power ; and yet this is exactly 
what this new propaganda means, 
and outside of the South it is pro- 
claimed bythe very sume class who 
preach and practice social equality 
between the races.j, The two dogmas 
are inseparably interwoven. Go into 
the West, attend one of their cam- 
paign meetings, scratch beneath the 
skin, and{you will, find the same old 
social equality dogma, to the tune of 
which the soul of John Brown ,is 
still ‘marching on.’’’ ' 

The concluding sentences quote 
marked the only point upon which 
Senator McLaurin’s platform’ didgnpt 


square with that,of the Republican 
party, and the reception his speech 
met with showed that his audience 
was substantially in accord with 
him. A conservative purty, in hur- 
mony with the Republican party on 
feverything except the negro ques- 
tion, already possesses the allegiance 








|+—New York Outlook. 
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of the marafacturers of of the South, . 
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The Home Circle. 








ROSES. 


Red as the wine of forgotten ages, 
Yellow as gold of the sunbeams spun ; 
Pink as the gowns of Aurora’s pages, 
White as the robe of a sinless one, 
Sweeter than Araby’s winds that blow, 
Roses, roses, I love you so! 


Crowning the altar where vows are spoken, 
Cradling the form that is still and cold, 
Symbol of joy—of love’s last token, 


Telling the story that 


never grows old. 


Clusters of beauty whom none can debar, 


Know ye, I wonder, how 


fair ye are? 


Blooming for monarch in palaces royal, 
Queenliest charmers in all the place, 
Blooming for yeoman, tender and loyal, 
Stooping to kiss his toil-stained face. 

Roses, roses, borp but to bless, 


Yield me your secret of loveliness ! 


—Julia C. R. Dorr. 








FAMOUS HYMNS AND WHAT INSPIRED THEM. 





BY WILLIAM G 


EORGE JORDAN. 


[Written for the Ledger Monthly. Copyright, 


1901, by Robert Bonner’s Sons. Published in 


The Progresrive Farmer by special permission. ] 


The great hymns of tne world that 
have touched the hearts of many 
thousands have usually been the es- 
pression of a vital individual expe- 
rience. They have not been writ- 
ten as mere pieces of literary com- 
position; they have been the crys- 
talizing of personal sorrow, personal 
faith, or personal realization. They 
have been the summing up of years 
of hope and struggle, focused in an 
instant of expression, as the century 
plant stores up vitality for decades 
to be evidenced at last in a sudden 
flowering. 

The circumstances that inspired 
some of our great devotional hymns 
must deepen the interest in both the 
song and the singer and reveal that 
mighty kinship of human souls, that 
divine sympathy, that confers death. 
less fame on a few simple verses, 
soul-biographies living in song. 

ROOK OF AGES, CLEFT FOR ME! 

This greatest of hymns was writ- 
ten in 1775 by Rev. Augustus Top- 
lady, a very learned English divine, 
who died at the early age of thirty- 
eight. The hymn has the rare, 
wondrous spiritual ecstasy he re- 
vealed in his daily life. In his last 
illness he said: “I cannot tell the 
comforts that I feel in my soul; they 
are past expression. It will not be long 
before God takes me; for no mortal 
man can live after the glories which 
God has manifested to my soul.’’ 
The marble tablet over his grave 
says: He Wrote “Rock of Ages, 
Cleft for Me.”’ 

ABIDE WITH ME; FAST FALLS THE EVEN- 
TIDE. 

Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, a Scotch 
curate in Lower Brixham, Devon- 
shire, in 1847, found himself with 
his ambition gone, his heart heavy 
with a failure in love, and his health 
broken down. He decided to take a 
trip to Rome, and accordingly bade 
farewell to his flock after he had ad- 
ministered the communion: service. 
He was ‘scarcely able to crawl,”’ 
but nerved himself for the ordeal. 
After resting a Jittle, he came forth 
wearily from his chamber, as the 
Sabbath sun was setting, and placed 
this hymn into the hands of one of his 
relatives. It is foundedon the Bible 
story of the walk to Emmaus. 
THERE WERE NINETY AND NINE 

SAFELY LAY. 


This hymn, made famous by Ira 
D. Sankey, was written years ago 
for a little paper called ‘‘The Chil- 
dren's Hour,’’ by Miss Elizabeth C. 
Clephane, a Scotch woman, whose 


THAT 


out all England. Miss Elliot, then 
an invalid at Tarquay in Devonshire, 
was under the care of an eminent 
physician, a deeply religious man, 
who one day handed her one of 
these leaflets and told her he felt 
she would like it. Then, for the 
first time did she confess the author- 
ship. 
OH, FOR A THOUSAND TONGUES TO SING. 

On Sunday, May 21, 1738, Charles 
Wesley was ill with a severe attack 
of pleurisy, and on this day, under 
peculiar circumstances, he was ‘‘con- 
verted,’’ as he termed it, ‘to the 
true faith.’’ On his recovery he 
sent for his friend Peter Boehler, the 
distinguished Moravian, to whom 
he told the story. Boehler urged 
Wesley to make public profession of 
the new spiritual life that had come 
to him, tnd insisted that “‘If you had 
a thousand tongues, you should pub- 
lish it with them all.’’ Thus inspired 
Wesley wrote this hymn, which he 
called ‘‘For the Anniversary Day of 
One’s Conversion.’’ Only five of the 
original eighteen stanzas have sur- 
vived in popular use. 

MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. 

When Dr. Ray Palmer was teach- 
ing in a private school in New York 
in 1830, he wrote this hymn. He 
was then in poor health and was 
nearly twenty-two years of age. 
It was not prompted by any specially 
inspiring circumstance. ‘It was 
born in my heart and demanded ex- 
pression,’’ the poet once said. ‘‘There 
was not the slightest thought of 
writing for another’s eye. I gave 
form to what I felt by writing the 
stanzas with little effort. I recol- 
lect I wrote them with very tender 
emotion, and as I penned the last 
lines my eyes filled with tears. 

I LOVE TO STEAL AWHILE AWAY. 


A well-worn foot-path leading 
from a little house near Nunson, 
Massachusetts, to the borders of a 
mountain stream marked the course 
that Phebe Hinsdale Brown took to 
be away from the world and alone 
with prayer and her Bible. Ill-na. 
tured gossip at her thus converting 
the spot into an oratory for private 
worship touched her sensitive soul, 
and as an impromptu answer she 
wrote this famous hymn in1818. It 
contained originally nine stanzas and 
was Called ‘‘An Apology for My Twi- 
light Rambles, Addressed to a Lady.’’ 

ONE SWEETLY SOLEMN THOUGHT. 

This hymn, by Phebe Cary, was 
written in New York in 1852, when 
the writer was twenty-eight years 
old. Shesays: ‘‘I composed itin the 








heart was troubled by the parable of 
the lost sheep and who sought to 
put her feeling into verse. They 
were copied into thousands of papers, 
with no mention of the writer’s 
mame. While on a railway train 
near Giasgow, Mr. Sankey tore the 
verses from a paper he found in the 
car and put them in his pocket. That 


little back three-story bedroom one 
Sunday morning after coming home 
from church, and it makes me very 
happy to think that any word I 
could say has done a little good in 
the world.’’ She later revised and 
amended it, but the elaboration 
rather weakened it than otherwise. 
LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT! AMID THE EN- 





night he addressed a meeting com- 
posed largely of Highland shepherd 
lads and lasses. The thought of 
the poem suddenly came to him, and 
he began singing it from memory. 
JUST ASI AM, WITHOUT ONE PLEA. 
In 1822 Dr. Cvxesar Malon, of Gen- 
eva, visiting the home of Mr. Elliott 
entered into conversation with Char- 
lotte Elliot, the invalid daughter of 
his host, on the subject of her spiri- 
tual welfure. His words touched 
her and she said, ‘But I do not 
know how to find Chist; I want you 
to help me.’’ Hie answer, ‘‘Come to 
him just as you are,’’ inspired this 
hymn, first published anonymously 
fourteen years later. It first ap- 
peared in ‘The Yearly Remem- 
brancer”’ for 1836, an annual which 
she was then editing. Some time 
after its publication, a philanthropic 
lady had it printed on a leaflet and 
gave ita great circulation through- 


CIRCLING GLOOM. 
| John Henry Newman, D. D., was 
|for years groping in his religious 
| views, and in his life passed through 
many phases of belief, and at 
jlist entered into the communion 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
When ill in Sicily in 1835, as 
| his death was feared, his servant 
| came to him for his last orders. To 
| his amazement his master cried out: 
'“T shall not die, for I have not 
| sinned against the light, I have not 
sinned against the light.’’ This was 
\the barden of every meditation. 
Then his strength began to return 
and he departed forhome. In a dead 
calm, which lasted for a week, out 
between the two islands of Corsica 
and Sardinia, he wrote this hymn, 
which he called ‘‘The Pillar of the 
Cloud.’’ It was published in 1836 in 
the British Magazine. He died fifty 
four years later. 





HOLD THE FORT, FOR I AM COMING. 

In October, 1864, Allatoona Pass, 
a defile in the mountains of Georgia, 
was guarded by General Corse with 
1,500 men. It wasa strong strategic 
point and, moreover, a million and 
a half of rations were stored there. 
Fresich, the Southern General, with 
6,000 men, attacked the garrison and 
drove the defenders into a small 
fort on the crest of the hill. The 
battle was fierce; the Northern sol- 
diers fell in such numbers that fur- 
ther fighting seemed folly. But one 
of Corse’s officers caught sight of 
a white signal flag fluttering in the 
breeze on the top of Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, across the valley, fifteen miles 
away. The signal was answered, 
and then came the inspiring message 
from mountain to mountain: ‘Hold 
the fort ; Iam coming.—W. T. Sher- 
man.’’ Cheer after cheer went up, 
and though hopelessly reduced in 
numbers they did hold the fort for 
hours until the advance-guard of 
Sherman’s army come to their relief. 
Six years later, P. P. Bliss, the 
evangelist, heard the story in all its 
vivid detail from a soldier friend, 
and then wrote the words and music 
of this famous hymn. 

STAND UP! STAND UP FOR JESUS. 

“Stand up for Jesus’’ was the dy- 
ing message of Rev. Dudley A. 
Tyng to those associated with him 
in the great revival in Philadelphia 
in 1858. Rev. George Duffield 
preached the funeral sermon, and 
the words of this hymn were merely 
a concluding exhortation. The Sun- 
day School superintendent had the 
verses printed on a leaflet for the 
children ; they were copied by a Bap- 
tist weekly and thence started on 
their mission of help and inspira- 
tion, in many languages and many 
lands. 


THERE’S A LAND THAT IS FAIRER THAN 
DAY. 


In 1867 this hymn, known as ‘‘The 
Sweet By and By,’ was written at 
Elkhorn, Wis., by S. Fillmore Ben- 
nett, who was associated with J. P. 
Webster in arranging a new collec- 
tion of hymns. Webster was ner- 
vous, sensitive and easily discour- 
aged. One day, when very blue, he 
went into Bennett’s office, and when 
asked ‘‘What’s the matter, now?” 
answered, ‘‘It is no matter, it will 
be all right by and by.’’ The idea 
flashed into Bennett’s mind, as he 
then expressed it, was: ‘‘ ‘The Sweet 
By and By!’ Why wouldn't that 
make a good hymn?’ Turning toa 
table he at once wrote the words; 
Webster jotted down the music as if 
inspired. Half an hour later two 
musical friends entered the room 
and it was sung by the quartet. 

JESUS, LOVER OF MY SOUL. 

One day Charles Wesley was sit 
ting by an open window, looking 
over the beautiful fields, when he 
saw a little bird pursued by a hawk. 
The poor thing, weak and frightened, 
in seeking to escape from its enemy, 
flew into the room and found refuge 
in Wesley’s bosom. As the pcet was 
then in great trouble and needed the 
safety of a refuge, the consolation 
of help from a higher power than 
his own, the incident seemed to him 
a divine message and, thus inspired, 
he wrote the famous hymn. 

BLEST BE THE TIE THAT BINDS, 
Rev. John Fawcett, an English 
Baptist, was pastor of a poor little 
church near Moinsgate in Yorkshire. 
His family and responsibilities were 
large, his salary was less than four 
dollars a week. In 1772 he felt 
forced to accept a call to a London 
church. His farewell sermon had 
been preached, six wagons loaded 
with furniture and books stood by 
the door. His congregation, men, 
women and children, were in an 
agony of tears. Dr. Fawcett and 
his wife sat down on a packing case 
and cried with the others. Looking 
up Mrs. Fawcett said, ‘‘Oh, John, 
John I cannot bear this! I know 
not where to go!’’ ‘‘Nor I, either,” 
suid he; ‘‘nor will we go. Unload 
the wagons and put everything back 
in its old place.’’ His letter of accep- 
tance to the London church was re- 
culled and he wrote this hymn to 
commemorate the episode. 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE 

Of the many hymns written by 
Mrs. Sarah Flowers Adams, the only 
|one that has survived is this hymn, 
based on the Bible story of Jacob’s 
vision at Bethel, the imagery of 
which narrative it follows most fuith- 
fully. It first appeared in a volume 
called ‘‘Hymns and Anthems,"’ pub- 
lished in 1841. The chief criticism 
made against this hymn is that it 
does not mention a Saviour. Rev. 
A. T. Russell added a stanza cover- 
ing this lack, but the new lines are 
rarely used and they never became 
popular. 











THOUGHTFUL CHILDREN. 


Many very young people possess 
the gift of diplomacy. 

A clerk in a candy store says that 
one day a little girl came in, and 
laying down a dime, asked for ten 
cents’ worth of candy. 

‘It’s for my father,’’ she explained. 
‘It’s his birthday, and I’m going to 
s’prise him.”’ 

The clerk began to make a selec 
tion of sweets, when his customer 
objected. 

‘‘Don’t give me that kind, give me 
caramels. I just love caramels.”’ 

‘‘But I thought these were for your 
father?’’ the candy man remarked. 

“Yes,” replied the little girl, ‘‘I 
know; but when I give them to 
father he’ll say for me to keep ’em, 
‘cause I’m such a thoughtful little 
girl, and he’ll give them all back to 
me. Soyou’d better give me cara- 
mels ’’—Selected. 
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COMMON WORK DONE UNCOMMONLY 
WELL. 


It has been said that ‘successful 
people are those who do common 
things uncommonly well,” and if 
this is the case some of our boys need 
to change their tactics. For a good 
many of them seem to have an idea 
that by and by some extraordinary 
openings will come their way, and 
that they will be just the one to fill 
them. 

It is true that now and then we 
come across a young man who is 
earning a living by some very un- 
usual method. Perhaps he is the 
only one in a great State or group of 
States who has that particular occu- 
pation, but we must wait for devel- 
opments before we can feel assured 
that he is the one especially fitted 
for the place. 

Many young people are firm in the 
conviction that certain kinds of 
honest work are more honorable 
than others. There are young wo- 
men who would rather paint indiff- 
erent pictures that no one will buy 
than make a comfortable living as 
clerks or stenographers. There are 
boys who will run the risk of star- 
vation behind a lawyer’s or physi- 
cian’s sign, who are unwilling to 
drive the delivery wagon of their 
father’s grocery, even though they 
will be in direct line of promotion. 
And we cannot help being sorry for 
such young folks, in spite of the fact 
that they bring their misfortunes 
on themselves. 

Common work is only another 
name for necessary work, and it is 
deserving of all respect. But the 
world’s rewards are kept for those 
who excel; who at this common 
work prove themselves uncommon 
workers.— Young People’s Weekly. 





WHAT SHE NEEDED. 


“Tao not know what to do about 
my daughter, Lucy,’’ said a perplexed 
mother, who had come toan out- 
spoken but kindly old physician for 
advice. ‘She seems so listless, and 
does not seem to have any interest 
in life, and she’sso irritable at times. 
Idon’t think thut she has exercise 
enough, and I want to know what 
you think about my sending her to 
a gymnasium or dancing school. She’s 
tired of her bicycle, and the lawn 
tennis season is past. What would 
you advise?”’ 

‘*Flow old is she?’’ asked the doc- 
tor. 

‘Nearly nineteen.”’ 

‘*Can she cook?”’ 

*O, no; she knows nothing about 
cooking.’’ 

‘*Can she sweep?”’ 

_ “No; my maid does all the sweep- 
ing.”’ 

‘‘Does she take care of her own 
room, and make her own bed?”’ 

‘‘No, Ido that. Her room is next 
to mine, and I’ve always attended 
to that.”’ 

‘Does she have any part what- 
ever in the household duties?’’ 

‘“‘No; I cannot say that she has.’’ 

“No duties, no responsibilities, no 
sense of obligation, no part in the 


work to be done in every house 
hold ?”’ 

‘‘Well, no.’’ 

“Then, madam,’’ said the doctor, 
frankly, ‘‘your daughter has no need 
of a gymnasium in which to expend 
her pent up 6nergies. I don’t won- 


|der thst she is irritable and un- 


happy.”’ 

“What would vou advise?’’ asked 
the mother, weakly. 

“T would advise you to make her 
feel that she has a part and place in 
your home life; that its duties must 
be borne by all the members of the 
family in common, and that she 
must do her part toward contribu- 
ting to the general comfort of the 
home. A girlof her age, with no 
home duties, no responsibilities, no 
interest in her home, needs more 
than a gymnasium or a dancing 
school to make her helpful and 





happy.’’—Selected. 





‘“‘HE MEANS WEBL.” 


It has come to be a questionable 
compliment to say that anybody is 
‘‘well-meaning.’’ Not that anybody 
objects to good intentions. As far as 
intentions go they are excellent 
things, but they do not go far. 

‘‘He means well,’’ is generally the 
last attempt of a good-natured per- 
son to say something agreeable about 
somebody else. And as arule it is 
not difficult to piece out the descrip- 
tion. We at once think of the per- 
son referred to as visionary and im- 
practical; that he plans instead of 
practicing ; that he devotes his time 
and strength to laying schemes 
which result in little. In other 
words, the man who ‘means well’’ 
is understood to be one who in gen- 
eral is a failure. 

This world of ours is sadly in need 
of common-sense service. For such 
service good intentions are a foun- 
dation, but no more. If the most 
your friends can say of you is that 
“you mean well,’’ the epitaph on 
your usefulness has been written.— 
Young People’s Weekly. 





Is IT TRUE? 


‘‘How much more courteous men 
are than women!’’ remarked a lady 
in the street-car the other morn- 
ing. 

It was after eight o’clock, and the 
car was full of people on the way to 
their various places of business. 
They were all feminine occupants of 
the seats, every man having yielded 
his place, and several women were 
still left standing. But it was not 
the women’s acceptance of the prof- 
fered seats that had called forth the 
rather startling comment. A_ seat 
had just been vacated, and nearly 
every woman standing made a quick 
move toward it, each trying to an- 
ticipate the others. The same thing 
occurred a number of times, till at 
last all the women were seated. 

‘“‘Now, see the difference!’’ re- 
marked the critic, when a little 
later, another seat was emptied. 
Each of the half-dozen men stand- 
ing, hesitated, waiting to give the 
others a chance. The car had gone 
afull block before one of them, a 
rather delicate-looking man, at last 
dropped into the vacant place. 

“You'll find that difference nine 
times out of ten,’’ said the self-ap- 
pointed critic, in an energetic whis- 
per. ‘Just watch for yourself.’’ 
Anda series of later observations 
really did seem to provs that in this 
phase of street-car etiquette, ‘‘men 
are more courteous than women.’’ 
Doubtless her general statement was 
altogether too sweeping, yet there is 
food for thought in it.—Selected. 

THE SYMPTOMS OF FAILURE. 

In the street and in the stores we 
meet people, daily, whose histories 
we do not need to know to foretell 
their future. A physician who has 
been trained for years to note every 
phase of illness, often can tell, the 
first time he sees a patient, by the 
symptoms which crop out here and 
there, just what disease he is suffer- 
ing from, and can prescribe without 
the least conversation with the pa- 
tient. These symptoms are so un- 
erring that they are like guideboards 
which point straight to the disease. 

It does not take a very practiced 
eye to see that a young man who is 
profane, who has rough manners, 
looks untidy, slouchy, and seedy, 
who dawdles about the street corners 
or sits in the store and tells ques- 
tionable stories, is marked for failure. 
He has symptoms of failure in its 
most chronic form, and there is 
really no chance for his success 
without radical reform, which, after 
his habits have become fixed, seems 
almost impossible. 

The symptoms of failure are as 
marked as the symptoms of success. 
When you see a young man neatly, 
although, perhaps, cheaply dressed, 
who goes along with energy and acts 
with dispatch, who is polite and at- 
tentive, whose words are well chosen, 
und whois always industrious, it is 
as easy to predict his success as 
it is to predict typhoid fever 
when a patient manifests every 
symptom of that disease in its most 


aggressive form.—Snecess for May. 


Nobody ought to have the biues, 
girls least of all. And yet girls do 
suffer from moods of depression, 
and are miserable because their lives 
are vague and indefinite, or because 
they are hedged in by circumstances, 
and cannot see their way out. When 
we are young we do not realize that 
we cannot force affairs as we choose ; 
this is a lesson which we learn as we 
grow older. There is great peace in 
living for a single day as it comes.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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WILLING HORSES, 


One of the judges at the horse 
show in New York last fall made a 
shrewd criticism which has a broader 
application than he gave it, Says the 
Youth’s Companion. 

Four high-bred carriage horses 
were on view. 

“T see no differenca between them,” 
said an unskilled looker-on. “They 
seem to me to be equals in blood, 
beauty and training.”’ 

“No,” said the judge. ‘This 
horse,’’ touching one of them, ‘ig 
incomparably the finest. He is of a 
better breed than the others, his 
temper is good, and he is stronger 
than any of them. ButI would not 
buy him. He will be short-lived. 
The others will outlive him by 
years.”’ 

‘““Why? What is wrong?”’ 

‘‘He is too willing a horse. Look! 
He pulls for both himself and hig 
mate. He shoulders the whole 
weight, and the other simply trots 
alongside. There are many such 
horses. They use up their Vitality 
before middle age.’’ 

It occurred to one of the bystand- 
ers that there were also many such 
men and women. In almost every 
family there is some unselfish, ener. 
getic draft-horse who draws the load 
of the others? It may be the old 
father, plodding at his desk the year 
round, while his wife and daughters 
are idling in Europe; or it may be 
the lean, fast-aging farmer’s wife 
who keeps house and cooks and irons 
and sews while the girls are busy in 
their clubs or entertaining their 
friends. Often it is a homely old 
spinster aunt or sister. 

As a rule, nobody notices these 
willing drudges until they drop sud- 
denly in the harness, worn out by 
pulling the load which belonged to 
those who were dear to them—son, 
wife or brother. 

If, as is usually the case, they have 
made those about them idle, incom- 
petent and selfish, have they done 
well? Are they, in fact, good faith- 
ful servants? 


——___—)-——6-————_—__ 


UNGRACIOUS. 


Givers who bestow their benefac- 
tions in such a way as to attract the 
most attention are entitled to credit, 
not because they give in that way, 
but because they give. But if they 
heard all that is said of their gifts 
they would probably not be so well 
pleased with themselves as they 
sometimes are. 

The story is told that a certain 
very miserly man, who, during the 
greater part of his life, had never 
been known to give anything either 
publicly or privately, at last bestow- 
ed a chime of bells on a church in 
the town where he lived. 

‘‘What do you suppose he did that 
for?’’ some one asked. 

“Oh,’’? some one else answered, 
‘the did it so that he could hear the 
ring of his money !’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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THOUGHT HE WAS A MORMON. 


A Philadelphia exchange tells this 
story of the late President William 
H. Allen, of Girard College. On one 
occasion a business matter called Mr. 
Allen to a small town in’the central 
part of the State. While sitting in 
the parlor of the country hotel in 
the evening, after transacting his 
business, he was taken in hand by 
the wife of the proprietor, who was 
extremely inquisitive and wanted to 
know all about his private affairs. 
Mr. Allen took it all in good part, 
and for a time was rather amused. 
Fnally she asked, ‘‘Have you got 
much of a family?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said he, and he smiled 
as his mind reverted on his hundreds 
of pupils. 

‘How many children?’’ she per- 
sisted. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Mr. Allen, with great 
earnestness, ‘“‘I have 500, and al! 
boys !"’ 

The good old lady was speechless 

fora moment. Then she arose, and 
hurrying to the door, called her hus- 
band, “Oh, John! Come in here! 
We've got Brigham Young stoppin’ 
with us !’’ : 
No man or woman of the humblest 
aort can really be strong, pure and 
good without the world being the 
better for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very 
existence of this goodness.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


—~t oe me 


“I wish I knew how to act when ! 
meet a baby. I always feel like 
fool.’’ 

‘All you have to dois to act the 
way you feel.’’—Collier’s Weekly. 
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The Present is the living sum-total 
of the Past.—Carlyle. 
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LIAS, STIS ET 


The Progressive Farmer, May 21, 1901 








nristian Life Column. 


INEVITABLE. 


qoaven’s Chimes are slow, but sure 
“a go strike at last ; 
farth’s sands are slow, but surely 
dropping through ; 
And much we have to suffer, much 
to do, 
pofore the time be past. 
F —Christina Rossetti. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


7 heart was heavy, for #ts trust 


” had been . 
oe. its kindness answered with 


] wrong ; 
4, coming gloomily from my fellow 


one entomer Sabbath day I strolled 


ong ‘ 
or mounds of the village 


purial- place ; 
where, pondering how all human 


love and hate 
‘nd one sad level ; and how, soon or 


te, . 
Be and wrongdoer, each with 


kened face 
bat cold hands folded over a still 


heart 
Pass the creen threshold of our com- 


mon grave 
Whither all footsteps tend, whence 


none depart, saad 

swed for myself, and pitying my 
race ; ; 

Our common sorrow, like a mighty 


wave 
Swept all my pride away, and tremb- 


ling, I forgave. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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THE RELIGION WORTH HAVING. 


Religion, to be worth possessing, 
must have a life-giving, life-molding, 
hope-inspiring power. If it consists 
only in the observance of forms 
4nd ceremonies, counting beads, and 
attending early masses; in other 
words, if it only imposes weary bur- 
dens upon its votaries, or fails to 
cure the soul of doubts, fears, and 
evil propensities, then it is utterly 
worthless. Someone has well writ- 
ten: ‘‘We want religion that softens 
the step and turns the voice to mel- 
ody and fills the eye with sunshine 
andchecks the impatient exclama- 
tio and harsh rebuke; a religion 
that is polite, deferential to supe- 
rors, considerate to friends; a re- 
ligion that goes into the family and 
keeps the husband from being cross 
when dinner is late, and keeps the 
wife from fretting when the husband 
tracks the newly-washed floor with 
his boots, and makes the husband 
mindful of the scraper and the door- 
mat; keeps the mother patient when 
the baby is cross, and amuses the 
children as well as instructs them ; 
cares for the servants besides paying 
them promptly ; projects the honey- 
moon into the harvest-moon and 
makes the happy home like the 
Eastern fig-tree, bearing on its bosom 
at once the tender blossom and the 
glory of the ripening fruit. We 
want areligion that shall interpose 
between the ruts and gullies and 
tocks of the highway and the sensi- 
tive souls that are traveling over 
them."’—Religious Telescope. 


Greater is he that ruleth his spirit 
than he that taketh a city. 
Bible doesn’t say this in these words, 
itsays it in substance. And what a 
nighty truth itis! We do so much 
harm by boiling over and saying 
things, hard things, about men or 
stitutions, without waiting to see 
the other side. Afterward we see 
and repent and “take it all back.”’ 
But do we take it all back? Ay, 
there's the rub; we cannot take it all 
back, try we never so hard. It has 
gone on the wings of the wind. The 
Wavelets are set in motion that must 
break on the remotest shore. We 
‘tnnot repair the evil we have 
Wrought. But we can do this: we 
cin guard against doing so great a 
Wrong in the future. This much we 
tn and ought to do; and we are 
loubly guilty if we heedlessly repeat 
~ offense. Curb your temper ; hold 
your tongue.—Charity and Children. 





Some folks who would not think 


if the |. 
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Children’s Column. 


WHO WAS IT? 








Once there was a maiden who 
wouldn’t be polite ; 
Wouldn't say “Good morning,’’ and 
wouldn’t say ‘‘Good night ;’’ 
Felt it too much trouble to think of 
saying ‘‘please ;”’ 

Slammed the door behind her as if 
she’d been a breeze ; 

Wouldn’t ask her mother if she 
could take a run; 

Ran away and lost herself, because 
it was ‘‘such fun.”’ 


Merry little maiden! Isn’ it too bad 

That, with all her laughter, some- 
times she was sad? 

But the reason for it isn’t hard to 
find, 

For this little maiden didn’t like to 
mind ; 

Wouldn’t do the things she knew she 
really ought to do. 

Who was she? Oh, never mind; I 
hope it wasn’t you. 

—Outlook. 
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CALHOUN FALLS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In my last letter I promised to give 
a description of Calhoun Falls, the 
magnificent waterfall in Savannah 
river. The river is a quarter of a 
mile wide there and the shoals seven 
miles long. Youcan hear the roar 
of the water a long distance; at cer- 
tain times it can be heard for miles. 
The point at which I first saw the 
falls was one of the most magnifi- 
cent scenes I had ever seen, even 
though I had seen some beautiful 
scenery in the Blue Ridge moun- 
tains. We came in sight of the falls 
on the topof a hill 75 or 100 feet 
above them them. You could see a 
long distance up and down the river, 
and see the water rushing and surg- 
ing over the huge rocks, to be dashed 
here and there against some upturn. 
ed boulder and thrown upina per- 
fectly white foam. Then descend 
the hill until you come to the water’s 
edge, and watch the long moss as it 
sways to and fro in the water, cling- 
ing to the projecting recks. Then 
look further out and you will see a 
huge blue crane standing like a statue, 
perhaps 5 feet high and up to its 
knees in water, until he sees a fish, 
and then he plunges that long beak 
into the water, sometimes catching a 
fish several inches long, and at the 
same time keeping a close watch on 
you, asit keeps bravely out of gun- 
shot reach. And here and there on 
the rocks will be seen large water 
turtles out sunning themselves. 
Then you will hear something whist- 
ling in the air, and looking up you 
will see a covey of will ducks skim- 
ming through the air at the rate of 
60 miles an hour, and before they 
will have passed out of sight, you 
will hear a splash, which will prove 
to be a long fish catching something 


floating on the water.—Palmetto 
Boy. 
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TEN RULES OF POLITENESS FOR BOYS. 


1. To be polite is to have a kind re- 
gard for the feelings and rights of 
others. 

2. Be as polite to your parents, 
brothers, sisters and schoolmates as 
you are to strangers. 

3. Look people fairly in the eyes 
when you speak to them or they 
speak to you. 


4. Do not bluntly contradict any. 
one. 
5. It is not discourteous to refuse 


to do wrong. 
6. Whispering, laughing, chewing 
gum or eating at lectures, in school 


or at places of amusement, is rude 
and vulgar. 

7. Be doubly careful to avoid any 
rudeness to strangers, such as calling 
out to them, laughing or making re- 
marks about them. Do not stare at 
visitors. 

8. In passing a pen, pencil, knife, 
or pointer, hand the blunt end to- 
ward the one who receives it. 

9. When a classmate is reciting, 
do not raise your hand until after he 
has finished. 

10. When you pass directly in 
front of anyone or accidentally an- 
noy him, say: ‘Excuse me,’’ and 
never fail to say ‘‘Thank you’”’ for 
the smallest favor. On no account 
say ‘‘Thanks.’’~-Sacred Heart Re- 
view. 


The boy who starts out to learn a 
business should be content with noth- 
ing short of a complete mastery of 
the whole situation. If he would at- 
tain complete success, no essential 
point should be too small for his at- 
tention, no labor too hard for him to 
undertake, no obstacles too great to 
surmount.—Success for May. 

Nothing else so mars the beauty of 
a young life as the cropping out, here 
and there, of shoots of selfishness, 
which, if not diligently pruned, will, 
in time, overshadow the whole life- 
tree, cut off the sunlight, and render 
it impossible for it to grow toits full 
height.—Selected. 


--o——___ 


GROWING RUSES SUCCESSFULLY. 


Most people do not make the beds 
for roses sufficiently deep: that is, 
the soil is not loosened to a depth 
sufficient to enable the roots to pene- 
trate to the depth they desire in 
order to obtain the food and moist- 
ure in the soil. In part shallow 
planting accounts for the short 
season of bloom we notice with some 
roses, the plants not having vitality 
enough to sustain the blossoms ex- 
cept for a short period, nor to pro- 
duce a second crop when the first 1s 
gone. If the plot selected for the 
roses is soil that has been cultivated 
for two seasons or more it may be 
safely spaded to a depth of two feet 
(unless a layer of hard clay is found 
at that depth, in which case the clay 
should be loosened, but not worked 
in with the top soil), and the fertil- 
izer used worked in until it is thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil. 
The soil cannot be made too rich— 
that is, of course, within reason— 
for the rose plant is a gross feeder 
and the richer the soil the stronger 
will be the growth of the plant, and 
the more profuse the blossoming. If 
the soil is inclined to be sandy it can 
be enriched more heavily than if 
naturally heavy. Ofthe two natural 
soils that which is inclined to be 
heavy, with considerable clay in it 
perhaps, is best for roses, but it 
must be well broken up, made fine 


and loosened to a considerable depth 
as suggested. 

The best way to furnish the re- 
quired drainage is to throw out the 
soil in the bed to the depth of three 
feet, and fiillin the hole a foot or 
eighteen inches with stones, broken 
bricks, old rubbish of any kind, 
broken crockery, etc., and then put 
back the soil removed. This will 
supply ample drainage for any sur- 
plus water and still the drainage 
material will be so far below the 
roots of the plants that it will not 
draw off any moisture needed by 
them.—Geo. R. Knapp, in May 
Ledger Monthly. 
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Dont Scrub 


away your 
temper- 






Washing Powder 


GOLD DUST does 
most of the work that 
your muscle has to 
do when you try to 
get along without it. 


MR 


2535 Polk street, N.E.: 


of the age. 
remedies fail.’’ 


breathing. 


without getting short of breath. 
‘‘Peruna is the best medicine for me. 
It strengthens my nerves. 
what I need. 
do not know anything about weakness. 





*‘] have never found a medicine that 
makes me feel so strong and vigorous 
as Peruna. I shall always keep Peruna 


RS. ELMER FLEMING, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., writesfrom 


“T have been troubled all my life with 
catarrh. I took Peruna for about three 
months, and now think I am perma- 
nently cured. I believe that for catarrh 
in all its forms Perunais the medicine 
It cures when all other 


Mrs. C. Nickel, Hebron, Neb., writes: 
“T suffered from weakness for ten years. 
The least exertion caused me pain in 
the middle of my chest and difficulty in 
When I would awake in the 
night my heart would palpitate so that 
I often could not sleep. I took Peruna 
and now I can do all of my work easily 


It is just 
As long as Iuse Peruna I 


NG, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


in every home. 

“The longer I use it the better I like 
it. I would not give your book, “The 
Ills of Life” away for any price if I 
could not get another.” 

Nervousness is due to bloodlessness 

of nerve centers. 

















system a perfect 
supply of pure red blood. Thus it is 
that Peruna is a natural tonic. It does 
not temporarily stimulate the nervous 
system, but permanently invigorates it. 

Peruna regulates the supply of blood 
to the various parts of the system. 
When one part has more blood than it 
ought to have, another part is deprived 





in the house. It ought to have a place j of its natural supply of blood. Thissets 
up all sorts of functional irregularities 
80 common to people who spend much 
time indoors. 
tions by regulating the supply of blood 
and giving to each part of the system 
exactly that portion of the blood to 
which it is entitled. 


To enrich the By producing a natural appetite, cor- 

HOW blood is to cure| recting digestion and regulating the 

nervousness. Dis-|SUPPly of blood in the system, Peruna 

PERUNA eases of the ner-| Temoves the cause of a thousand and one 

M AKES yous system calls maladies very common in warm 
STRONG for more blood and | Wether. 

better blood. Pe-| The fatigue and languor of hot 

NERVES, | '™2 answers this | weather is directly due to impoverished 

call by giving the| blood. This condition prepares the 


way for the advent of almost any dis- 
ease. 
against the ailments of summer by fore 

| tifying it with a regular supply of the 
best blood. 


Peruna cures these affec- 


Peruna protects the system 





A book entitled “Summer Catarrh® 


sent free by The Peruna Medicine Cow 
Columbus, Ohio. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John S. Cunningham, Cunning- 


hams, N. C. 
Vice-President—J. B. Phillips, 
N. C. 
Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


Battleboro 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R.. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin, 
Archdale, N. C. 


N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 


President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.S8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N.C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 


Paschal, Pittsboro, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N. C. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N.C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N.C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N. C. 

Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Ollen 


Warren, J. 8. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr, Balm- 
sere. 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 


Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman, 

N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George T. Winston, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


N.C. 
Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8S. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, | 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona, | 





OFFICERS. 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson. 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 
Thompson, 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and jBotanist—Franklin Sher- 
man. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 
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, “ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 


NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book- 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 

Speeches of Davie, Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 

Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

Pettigrew, Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 


TAKE TWO:OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


Ow ADAYs papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 
body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. ¢ 
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ican Queen all one 
only $2.15. 3 a3 


z%o | NAMEOF PAPERAND PLACE! 
$3 as | OF PUBLICATION, a8 
BS w | (“sw” semi-weekly, ‘‘w” weekly, pe 
Ret | “sm”? semi-monthly, b 

me = “m" monthly. fo) Fs 
$2.00 Detroit Free Press (Fam.) “sw” 1.75 
2.00 Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘‘w” 1.75 
2.00 | Thrice-a-week N. Y.World (New 1.90 
2.00 Atlanta Constitution, “w’’.......... 1.90 
1,50 Home and Farm, “sm”’........0...6++ 1.40 
1.50 Farm and Fireside, RE 1.40 
2.00 Woman’s Home Companion, m.. 1,55 
2.00 WASTAGE VOLGG, Wiisscescsiasocscicecssssses 1.75 
2.00 Gentlewoman (Fashions) m 1.65 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, w... 1.85 
5.00 Atlantic Monthly, m..... 4.70 
2.00 McClure’s (Literary) m.. on 1.90 
2.00 Ledger CEAGAIRET) Wccoccesececcccseee see 1.90 
4.00 Scribners (Literary) m RE 8.75 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, w 2.50 
4.00 The Outlook, m........... 8.90 
8.00 Breeders’ Gazette, w... foe 2.50 
3.50 Review of Reviews, m........... 3.30 
5.00 The Century, M.........+++ = 4.80 
4.00 The World’s Work, M...........:.ss0+8+ 3.80 
50 | So. Fruitand Truck Grower, m.,| 1.40 
¢ | you wish more than one + 
é paper write for special rates. ¢ 

a For instance, we send twice-a- 

weeek Courier Journal, the 

¢ weekly PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
@ the semi-monthly Home and é 
F) Farm and the monthly Amer- f 
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RO" ALTON 


Follow Instructions Carefully 
Take $100. give your wife $35.68 for 
pin money. Purchase a draft or mon- 
ey order for $64.32 and mail it to us 
and we will ship you at once, our 
No. 320 Light Two, Soriag, Phaeton—the best 
ever sold anywhere for $100. spot cash, 
The $35.68 you give your wife represents 
the two extra profits you would have to 
pay in getting the jobfrom adealer. We 
Sell Direct from our Factory 
and give you 
10 Days’ Trial 
before you pay 
for it. 
Get our large illus- 
q trated catalogue of 
ras our full line of Ve- 
> hicles and Harness. 
Itis full of bargains 
AND IT’S FREE, 


ISA 








zoo Carriage & Harness Co. 
Ratna Box 61 Kaiamazco, Mich. 
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Really Now 


Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 
3 nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
3 of any man’s money? :: : 3 
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Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— i 


“In His Steps; 


watt ance 


What Would Jesus Do?”’ 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful” 
book have been sotd, 
— 

In order that no one shall fail to 

read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 
{@9°To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


sassasaane TEN CENTS EXTRA 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


("To any person sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


saacenanes FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
' RALEIGH, N. 0 








Mention this paper when you write. 
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208-Ege irau date: 
for $12.00 
Perfect in constructio. sn 
action. atches every fore 
“4: Write for catalogue ty-cuy, & 
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Living Issues. 


SYSTEMATIC INVESTIGATION OF 
SOILS. 














The Important Work That Has Been Begun 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture—North Cafolina Spends $6,000,000 
for Commercial Fertilizers; How Much Is 
Spent Unwisely ? 

[Address of Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 
N. C. Department of Agriculture, Before N.C. 
Chemical Society, Raleigh N. C., May 1, 1901.] 
In our own country, system and 

uniformity of methods have entered 
into soil investigations, and results 
of great value are being recorded. 
Too much credit cannot be given to 
the labors of Dr. Hilgard, which have 
been so effective in bringing about 
this favorable state of affairs. In 
1860 he published his report on the 
Geology and Agriculture of Missis- 
sippi, and for more than forty years 
he has not only been a strong advv- 
cate of the chemical and physical ex- 
amination of soils, but has been our 
most active worker in this field. His 
methods or rules for interpreting 
soil analysis have been widely copied, 
but he insisted that not only should 
the chemical and physical data of 
the examination be considered, but 
that the climatic, culture and vege- 
tation conditions should also be taken 
into account. In the tenth census 
he uses this language : 

“A soil naturally timbered with a 
large proportion of walnut, wild 
cherry, or, at the South, with the 
poplar or tulip trees, is at once se- 
lected assure to be both productive 
and durable, especially if the 
trees are large. He (the farmer) 
knows well that the black and Span 
ish oaks frequent only ‘strong’ soils, 
and that the admixture of hickory is 
a welcome addition, while the occur- 
rence of the scarlet oak at once low- 
ers the land in his estimation, and 
that of the pine still more. How- 
ever much opposed to the cocklebur 
in his fielus, he welcomes it as a sure 
sign of a good cotton soil, as much 
as though he had seen, the latter 
itself growing for a series of years. 
* * * Taking for granted the sound- 
ness of the principle involved in 
judging the productiveness and the 
peculiarities of soils from their nat 
ural vegetation, and having gained a 
large array of additional data from 
personal observation in the field, I 
have then sought to ascertain by 
close chemical and physical exami 
nation of the soils in their natural 
condition the causes that determined 
this natural selection on the part of 
certain species of trees and herbace- 
ous plants, while, at the same tire, 
observing closely the behavior of 
such soils under cultivation, their 
special adaptation, etc.” 

For a number of years his work on 
the soils of Mississippi was produc 
tive of but little good, but it must be 
a source of gratification to him in his 
advancing years to know that the 
work has been taken up anew, his 
old classification adopted as a basis 
of operation, large numbers of sam- 
ples collected from the several areas, 
and examined physically and chemi- 
cally; and the results compared 
with actual trials with crops and fer- 
tilizers in the field, though the 
amount of the latter work thus far 
has been rather small. From a re. 
port on the ‘Soils of Mississippi; 
Plant Food and Productiveness,”’ is- 
sued in February of this year, I take 
the following statements, which are 
full of significance and of great mag- 
nitude to the farmers of that State: 

‘Except on spongy reedbrake soils, 
sonsisting largely of organic matter, 
the application of lime has not helped 
any crop on any soil in this State. 

“Considerable areas need phos- 
phoric acid. 

*“‘Nitrogenous fertilizers increase 
the yields of the so:ls in. the State, 
and where nitrogen is added by grow- 
ing cowpeas, velvet beans, vetch and 
melilotus, which also adds organic 
matter to a soil and improves its 
texture, results of the most satisfac. 
tory kind are obtatned. 

‘The supply of potash seems to be 
ample everywhere in the State, and 
we have no evidence that any of our 

-soils require the use of fertilizers 
containing potash to increase the 
yields. The results do not indicate 
the minimum amount of potash in 
$100 Reward $100, 

The readers of *his paper will be leased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cuve in all its 
stages, and that is Catarrh. MHali’s Catarrh 
Cure is the only positive cure known to the med- 
ical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitational 
disease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure #s taken internally, actin 

ly upon the blood and mucous surfages 
the system, thereby destroying the fgundation 
of the disease, and givin: the patient strength 
by building up the co tution and assisting 
natore in doing its work. The proprietors have 
go much faith in its eurative powers, that the 


offer One Hundred Dellars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testimonials, 


Address, P.J. CHENBY &CO., ‘Beledo,0. 
mz Bold br Druggicts, Tic. 
Hall’s Family Pills ave the best. 


The Progressive Farmer, May 21, 1901. 
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the soil that is «dequate for good 
crops. 

‘‘We have not found a cultivated 
soil, which analysis showed to be 
rich in plant food that was not pro 
ductive if other essential conditions 
were good.”’ 

It is interesting to note that the 
analyses of the Mississippi soils show 
those from the ‘‘brown-loam’”’ region 
to contain four to five times as much 
potash as phosphoric acid, and the 
sandy soils of the pine woods section 
have three to five times more potash 
than phosphoric acid. The field ex- 
perience of farmers and a limited 
amount of experimental evidence are 
in accord with the analytical results 
in showing that potash is not needed 
by these soils, especially the sandy 
soils of the coastal plain, for the pro- 
duction of ordinary crops, but phos- 
phoric acid generally increases the 
product very materially. 

In Louisiana a great deal of exper- 
imental work, mostly actual tests 
in the field, has been carried out to 
determine the fertilizer requirements 
of different crops and soils. As a 
general result of these investigation-, 
Dr. Stubbs says that the crying 
need of Louisiana soils is for phos- 
phoric acid. The upland and worn 
soils, of course, need nitrogen, but 
potash is the least effective in crop 
production of any of the three valu- 
able constituents of fertilizers. This 
State has taken up in the last two or 
three years the analytical side of soil 
work, and is classifying and group. 
ing mainly in co-operation with the 
division of soils of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, its soils 
and making chemical and physical 
analyses of the soils from the vari- 
ous areas. This investigation will 
no doubt throw much light on, 
strengthen and make more largely 
applicable the valuable results al- 
ready obtained in Louisiana. Because 
of the proximity of Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Alabama and the similar- 
ity of considerable portions of their 
soils, itis interesting to note some 
results obtained by Prot. Duggar, of 
the Alabama Experiment Station, in 
tests continued on the same land for 
two or three years to determine the 
fertilizers best suited to cotton and 
corn. Onsandy land, with and with- 
out clay subsoil, nine tests with cot- 
ton seed showed nitrogen to be the 
most needed constituent, phosphoric 
acid being second, while potash was 
of but little value, though more 
effective on this cluss of land than 
on mulatto or more clayey soil. In 
three years’ experiments phosphoric 
acid nor potash increased the yield 
of corn, though nitrogen wus very 
beneficial. On reddish clay or mu. 
latto soil (of which there is consider- 
able around Raleigh), in seven tests, 
covering three years, with cotton, 
phosphoric acid was the most effect- 
ive constituent of the fertilizer appli- 
cation, nitrogen being next, while 
potash was of very little benefit to 
cotton on this sail. 

Bearing upon, and in line with the 
experiences already discussed, is the 
following extract from a bulletin of 
the New York (Geneva) Experiment 
Station, issued in December, 1900, 
summarizing the results of four 
year’s tests with Irish potatoes an 


sandy soils of Long Island : 

‘In 1898, the first year, when the 
yield of potatoes was fairly large, 
the entire absence of potash from the 
fertilizer was without influence on 
any one of the four farms. Forty 
pounds of nitrogen and eighty pounds 
of phosphoric acid per acre without 
potash caused as large an increase of 
the tubers as when accompanied 
by one hundred pounds of potaxh. 
Inthe two succeeding yeurs, while 
the crops were small on all plats, 
potash, either insmall or large pro- 
portions, had little effect. It must 
be conceded that up to this point to 
which these experiments have been 
carried on, nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, one or both, were the ingredi- 
ents upon which dependence could 
be placed as a source of profit.” 

“Experimental results no more ex- 
tensive than those herewith reported 
should not be taken as justifying the 
exclusion of potash from commercial 
fertilizers. This is, in any case, a 
local question, There are good rea- 
sons for inquiring, however, whether, 
considering the capacity of our soils, 
and in view of considerable experi- 
mental data, the importance of pot- 
ash} salts has not been somewhat 
over-estimated by Long Island po 
tuto grower. 

‘It is well worth much time and 
careful observation to discover the 
needsfof a soil upon which commer- 
cial{fertilizers are to be contimuously 
used. The outcome of extensive ex- 


tour widely separated farms on the | 


farms presents good reasons for ques- 
tioning the wisdom, under the condi- 
tions involved, of ap» lying more pot 
ash on potatoes than any other in- 
gredients."’ 

With the foregoing results, relat- 
ing largely to sandy soils, and indi- 
cating that potash is not specially 
needed on the particular ones refer- 
red to in mind, we are led (to put it 
mildly) to think as to whether or not 
the prevailing opinion among the 
farmers in the eastern, or sandy soil, 
section of this State is correct, when 
they maintain that their soils are not 
specially in need of phosphoric acid, 
and that aside from nitrogen, potash 
is the most needed and beneficial 
constituent of their fertilizers for 
all crops. This question appears all 
the more worthy of thought, when 
it is known that the farmers of North 
Carolina will pay this year for com- 
mercial fertilizers not less than 
$6,000,000, practically $2,500,000 being 
for phosphoric acid, $2,500,000 for 
nitrogen and $1,000,000 for potash. 
If one of these constituents is not 
needed, or is used in greater propor- 
tion than necessary, it would meana 
tremendous saving to the agriculture 
of the State, if reasonably positive 
proof of the factcould be given. The 
only reasonable way of obtaining 
such evidence is by a Systematic in- 
vestigation of the soils of the sec. 
tion or of the State and adetermina- 
tion of their adaptability to the plant 
food requirements of the crops grown 
or to be grown upon them. The im- 
portance and magnitude of the prob- 
lem, as measured by the expendi- 
tures for fertilizers (to say nothing 
of the greater profit that might come 
from increased crop production, jus- 
tifies, if it does not indeed demand, 
that such work be done. 

The division of soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has, by the systematic and uniform 
methods adopted, greatly increased 
the efficiency and value of soil work. 
In co-operation with that division of 
the national government, the State 
Department of Agriculture made last 
year a soil survey of a strip of land 
eight miles wide—four miles on 
either side of the railroad—nd ex- 
tending from Raleigh to Newbern, 
embracing about 900 square miles, in 
the counties of Wake, Johnston, 
Wayne, Lenoir, Craven and Jones. 
In this work all of the soil of the 
area was gone over and carefully ex- 
amined by an experienced judge of 
soils, and wherever in the area sur- 
veyed the same soil was found, it was 
indicated on accurately prepared 
maps by the same color. This map 
is now in course of preparation by the 
Division of Soils and will show, when 
out, the outlines and areas of the 
several soil types occurring between 
Raleigh and Newbern. At the time 
this work was done, samples of vir- 
gin and cultivated soils were taken 
for chemical and physical examina 
tion. Fifty of the these have been 
examined chemically in our labora 
tory, and the other 150 belonging to 
this urea will be completed, we hope, 
during the summer. Nothing is 
being spared to make the analysis as 
complete and. thorough as possible. 

At present there are several par- 
ties engaged in surveying a 900- 
8 juare mile section,included, mainly, 
in the counties of Iredell, Davie anu 
Rowan, with smull strips of Meck 
lenburg, Lincoln and Catawba. Prog- 
ress indicates that this area will be 
completed by July 1, when the east- 
ern section wiil be again entered and 
a considerabie area, we hope, added 
to that exumined there last year. 

This is one phase of the soil-work 
in which the Department of Agricul- 
ture is engaged. It does mot, how- 
ever, propose to depend entirely 
upon these field observations and on 
the chemical and physical analyses 
of the soils, but rather to make them 
the ground plan for classitying and 
grouping the soils of the State into 
type areas with the view of conduct- 
ing thorough and systematic fertili- 
zer, culture und other tests on the 
main soil areas—actually asking of 
the plants themselves on the partic- 
ular soils what they need in the way 
of culture and fertilization to give 
the most profitable returns. 

And you may be interested to 
know that this work is not nicely 
outlined on paper, but isin actual 
operation. I have already indicated 
to you that the soil survey is pro- 
ceeding with reasonable rapidity, 

and two ‘‘Test Farms’’ have been 
established on type areas in the east 
on which experiments of the kind 
referred to were conducted last sea- 
son. While somewhat extended, the 
tests are being made again this 
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year on exactly the same plan as 
last year, and it is hoped to continue 
the work in this way, taking advan- 
tage of such progress in methods as 
may come about, fora sufficiently 
long time to obtain valuable and re- 
liable results, having in mind that 
it is better to confine investiga- 
tion and experimentation to limited 
and well-defined plans where funds 
are not abundant, rather than try to 
cover at one time too much of the 
broad field of agriculture. Much 
good has already come from the 
work, and we hope it is only in the 
beginning and that we may be able 
to throw additional light from year 
to year on the fertilizer require- 
ments, culture methcds and adapta- 
bility of plants now used and not 
now used, to different conditions and 
sections of the State. In this work 
we are earnestly endeavoring to 
thoroughly acquaint ourselves with 
the practice of farmers on the hope 
of bringing closer together art and 
science, and in making ‘‘science 
more practical and practice more 
scientific.”’ 
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THE BILLION DOLLAR STEEL TRUST. 





It Employs an Army of Operatives and is 
a More Gigantic Combination Than Most 
People Realize. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 17.—An arti 


this city contains this striking 
statement of the magnitude of the 
new billion-dollar steel trust : 

So much has been written of Mr. 
Schwab and the new company of 
which he is the head that the sub- 
ject would have seemed to have 
been exhausted. But even the facts 
that have been printed do not con- 
veyian adequate idea of the colossal 
proportions of the enterprise of 
which Mr. Schwab is now the head. 
As President of the United States 
Steel Corporation he has an army of 
employees numbering over five 
hundred thousand. These men, with 
the families depending up on them, 
make up acommunity of nearly four 
million people. This is a larger pop- 
ulation than is comprised in Greater 
New York. 

According to the latest census, 
there are only four States in the 
Union that have as great or a greater 
population. These States are New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois and 
Ohio. There are fifteen States 
whose combined population does not 
reach this figure; in other words, 
Mr. Schwab has under his jurisdic 
tion (when those dependent on his 
employees are taken into consider- 
ation) a greater number of people 
than have the Governors of fifteen 
States combined. He is the master 
of a fleet of over two hundred and 
fifty ships, of three great railways, 
of five hundred distinct plants, of 
hundreds of mines, of the three 
greatest mineral ranges in the world, 
of thirty thousand coke ovens, of 
thousands of miles of gas mains, of 
hundreds of gas well, and so on, 
ad infinitum, until the array$makes 
one dizzy to think of it. The aver- 
age king is a poor creature indeed 
beside this marvelous young head 
of the ‘Great Carnegie Thirty,’’ as 
the company are generally known 
in Pittsburg. 
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PUBLIC SPEAKING. 





T. B. Parker, Secretury-Treasurer 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
State Alliance, will address the pub- 
lic on the benefit of organization 
and the principles of the Farmers’ 
Alliance at the following times and 
places : 

CHATHAM COUNTY. 

Fair View, 3 p. m., May 20. 

Yates Academy, 1la.m., May 21. 

Moncure, 3 p. m., May 22. 

Gulf, 1l a.m, May 23. 

Mt. Vernon Springs, 8 p. 
May 23. 

Love’s Creek, 11 a. m., May 24. 

J. J. JENKins, President, 
Chatham County Alliance. 


m., 


The coinage of the mints in the 
month of April aggregated 12,511,- 
300 pieces valued at $21,734,660, an 
increase of $4,760,180 over the same 
month last year. 


Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak an 
ay 4 little folks are made a 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders ef the sto 
> mach, 
expels worms, etc. Palatable and 
positive in actien. Bottle by muil, 25e, 
E. #8. FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 

























“KEEP OUT!” 


is what Eastern nations are telling each other, 
just like the farmer says to unruly siock. We 
can fix the steck for you, neighbor. 





PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADBIAN, MICH. 


cle in the Saturday Evening Post of - 
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je Perhaps the highest com); 
that can be paid to any art 
designate it as “THE STAND apn’ 
A number of physicians ang deni 
gists have told us_ recently th 
RHEUMACIDE is the standard rh." 
matic remedy. ‘*Wesell m 
mend RHEUMACIDE in 
to any other remedy,”’ the 
cause it gives satisfactic 
it cures.”’ 
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does not contain opiates to deade 
pain. It does not ruin the dion 
tiveorgans. It cures when thorong) 
trialis given. It is a SUPERIQp 
remedy, hence it is becoming knoy 
as “THE STANDARD.” 
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formity and strong shooting qualities. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. * 





““NEW RIVAL ”’ 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘ NEW RIVAL”* in ani. 
Sure fire and waterproof. 





HESTER 





Get the genuine, F 


New Haven, Conn, Nev 
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THE GREATEST MEAT PRODUCERS 1 ti: An, 


POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! 


DER, NUTRITIOUS. 


$10 per pair. 





PROFIT quadruples other varieties of stocks, 
BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufous Rei, 
Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per pair according to age and quality. 
BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is concerned—$ \ 
We have the BEST and offer at the lowest prices 


Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTES 
and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers and moth. 
ers. Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 100 for next 90 days. $5 per trio. 
Special price Brown Leghorns in quantities. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, Gi, 
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Best of meat—WHITE, TEN. 


9 Va. 
“CHATTANOOGA,” « AROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 
Containing 229 pages, by F. A. MITCHELL, lat 
a of United States Army. sel oe read it? If not the : 
ze = ~ re they are all taken. Here's what Spe 
nsville Journal says, “C y 
incidents and hair-breadth oon told in a very entertaining ae Oe ene . iim : 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends 50 cents.for a yeart zl 


subscription to our publication, 





Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 






SOUTHERN FRUIT ARD TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth Sf., Chattanooga, Ten. 








NOTICE OF MOTION TO DISTRIBUTE 
PROCEEDS OF SALE. 





NORTH CAROLINA * 
WAKE Country. ’} Superior Court. 


Before W. M. Russ, C. S. C. 
H. V. BUNCH, et als., Plaintiffs, 
vs. 
W. A. PULLEY, etals., Defendants. 


The non-resident defendants in the above 
entitled special proceedings, to wit, the chil- 
dren and descendants of James Scarborough, 
deceased, and persons interested in his estate, 
their names being unknown, will take notice 
that a motion has been made in the said pro- 
ceedings to distribute the shares of the said 
non-residents in the proceeds of sale of the land 
descriqed in the complaint among the plain- 
tiffs and defendants in said proceedings, and 
that in consequence of said motion the Gourt 
has made an ORDER that advertisement for 
six weeks be made for the said non-resident 
defendants in some newspaper published in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and pursuant to said 
order the said ton-resident defendants, the 
children and descendants and persons {nter- 
ested in the estate of James Scarborough, de- 
ceased, are hereby required to appear and an- 
swer or demur to the these proceedings on 
Monday, the first day of July, at the office of 
the Clerk of the Superior Court for Wake 
County, in Raleigh, North Carolina, or be ad- 
udged to be dead and their shares adjudged to 

e the property of the plaintiffs and defen- 
dants named in said proceedings and heirs of 
said non-residents. W. M. RUSS, 

Clerk Superior Court for Wake County. 

May 9, 1901, 

PEELE & MAYNARD, 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 


WHE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolic: 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C 





DAILY AND SEMI-WEEELY. :: 
LN eRe EERE $8.00 a Year 
Semi-Weekly 2.00a “ 

The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from al} 
over South Carolina. 2 

If you want to keep up with 
the times, subscribe for 


THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address : : : & 


THE STATE COMPAN 
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RIPAN 


SHE BELCHED UP BITTER STUFF. 


Mrs. Mary Graham, a housekeeper, aged 
42 years, living at 1846 E. Clearfied streeh 
Station E, Philadelphia, writes, “Ripals 
Tabules have truly helped me of that heav 
feeling after eating and headache ad 
belching up of bitter stuff. I have beet 
troubled these last eleven years, since my 
last child was born, with constipation an 
irregular bowels. ‘I would go sometime 
for three or four days without any move 
- My friends advised me to 
them, which I did with the results that 
have felt greatly relieved. I a ways keep4 
















xin my pocket and have recommended 
them to many of my friends. I ama mem NEV 
ber of the Alleghaney Avenue Baptist 
church, and alsoa Sunday schoo! member. 





There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R:I-P-A-N'8 Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home 0? 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 


Southern — 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 
of the SOUTH... . 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipmett 
on all Through and Local Train§i 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 0D all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and y% 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and = 
Expeditious Journey. 


Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, oe 
and General fnformation, or address 
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R. &. VERNON, P. B. DARBY, 
T.P.A., C.P.&T. An 
Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, ¥: 


No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTION. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, m, @BLP, —W. Ae TURD 
84.V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf, Man. G. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Business Notices. 





Correspondence. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 


We have received an interesting 
ittle pand-book on this subject issued 
7 the North Carolina College of 
,oricultare and Mecnanic Arts. A 
souple of quotations from it will in- 
ficate its character. 

«The world is demanding men who 
gn do, a8 well as think. The best 
quipment fora young man to-day 
, technical skill, knowledge and 
power.” ' 

«a century ago education was for 
ne few, and was designated to fit 
hom for the learned professions : 
to-day education is for the many, 
and is intended to equip them for 
fe’s practical work.”’ 

Any lad desiring to be an engineer, 
manufacturer, electrician, chemist, 
machinist, mechanic, dairyman, 
farmer, OF fruit-grower should write 
or acopy of this booklet to President 
winston, Raleigh, N. C. 







































NORTH CAROLINA DEALERS IN NITRATE 
OF SODA. 


Calder Bros., Wilmington, N. C. 
Caraleigh Phosphate & Fertilizer 
works, Raleigh, N. C. 

Charlotte Oil & Fertilizer Co., 
harlotte, N. C. 

Durham Fertilizer Co., Durham, 
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‘Goldsboro Oil Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 
E.H. & J. A. Meadows Co., New 
Berne, N. C. 

Navassa Guano Co., Wilmington, 
IN, C. 


~The Markets. 


RALEIGH COTTON. 


Raeicn, N. C., May 18, 1901. 


New cotton— 



















Rtrict good middling ........ 7%@K 
Remi INCL TATED sco soi sve oar se% eviere (iA 
PAPER coc e-c.ciigie-o/sieieieie'sieisisioreinis « 1% 
Receipts 41 bales. : 
WILMINGTON MARKET. 


Wimineaton, N. C., May 18, 1901. 


: N.C. BACON— 
} DIMI Hams .........0s0eceee. 12 @ 13 
TES NOTLOEA cs otcreicleloxorere'cate 8 @ 10 
oth. NE iiad saws ease 8 @ 10 
trio. PEANUTS— 
NSO: BRIM fio ong ees 70 
“Extra Prime...... 75 
TA, GA, SABRI OY. «55:25 s\oiaare oe 80 
Ws WEEO seis cs ocetarssickere 50 
L WAR, « extra prime....... 55 
TELL, late SORROW ocd oo. ore 2st vcrarece 60 
BATHS ol eksi carota ose eavaiers 80 
HICKENS— 
EM MEA Ace? 22% @27% 
SA eee 124%@22% 
By etcatwaun. pretcheraeoteveists 25 
weet Potatoes........... 70 
megs, per dozen.......... 11 @11% 
orn, white, per bushel. .65 70 
spirits turpentine, per gal, 31 @31% 
furkeys, live, per lb...... 9 @10 
a dressed, per lb..12 @14 
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BALTIMORE BUTTER MARKET. 


BALTIMORE, May 18, 1901. 
eamery Separator,extras, 20 
* “firsts. ..18244@19 
seconds, 18 
Md. and Va. prints, extras,20 @21 
4 a ‘“ firsts...18 @19 
‘ i ** seconds,16 @17 
“egs, Strictly fresh, doz,13 @13% 
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NEW YORK FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
New York, May 18, 1901. 


N. C., doz. 
stare grata etal etaee 1.75@2.50 
, Norfolk, per 4% 





Radishes 


bbl. basket............ 50@75 
urnips, N. ©., per 100 
i 1.00@2-50 
CaBBaGE— 
Charleston, large, bbl. 
ny Tate EO i 1.00@1.50 
‘orth Carolina, bbl. 
fax Oak dana ae is 1.00@2.25 


Norfolk, bbl 
Lerrucn— 
Norfolk, ‘bbl. bask..... 


ata % bbl. bask 
Pras— 


N.C, 


85@1.25 


50@,60 
40@75 











‘<0, bushel bskt 75@1.25 
Norfolk, %4-bbl. bask... 2.00@2.25 
*nton, 4-bbl. bask. . ..1.50(@)2 00 
®nton, bush. bask..... 1.25@1.50 


StRawpe RRIES— 
Norfolk, Hoffman, fair 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS. 





How a Former Farm Boy, Now a Successful 

Business Man, Looks at Some of Them. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

Being reared on the farm till I was 
twenty-one years old, I have since 
that time either clerked or acted as 
employer in a store, either whole. 
sale orretail. I kept a country store 
till April, 1877, and have been in the 
wholessle grocery business here 
since. 

I think I have some experience in 
farm work, also some in advancing 
goods to farmers. The man who 
tends a small farm, he and his 
family doing all the work, is more 
apt to pay his accounts promptly 
than any other class of farmers. 
The large farms to be well managed, 
you must have capital and labor; 
besides that use much energy and 
discretion in the management. You 
must live on the farm, (not in town) 
and work six days each week and 
see that the work is all well done. 
Make enough corn, hay, fodder and 
other crops on the farm so that you 
will not have to buy these things 
from others. The freight-money 
farmers pay on corn and hay from 
the West would be a nice yearly 
profit on their investment. After, 
making the above crops, then plant 
some cotton, tobacco, peanuts and 
other kind of ‘money crops’’ to 
which your land is adapted. Never 
plant more land than you can first 
pre pare well, and then tend well. I 
mean in the preparation, have it well 
ditched and well fertilized. 

Never go in debt if you can help 
it. You had better stint yourself 
to keep out of debt than to have to 
stint yourself to get out of debt. If 
you must go in debt to get the neces- 
sary capital to work on, then go to 
the money lender, either bank or in- 
dividual, and get the best terms pos- 
sible, and make the time long enough 
so that you are sure you can meet it 
when due, and if you ever did cut 
close and economize, then do it while 
you owe thatmoney. Economize on 
time as well as on everything else. 
Always recollect time is money. 
Never misrepresent or lie in busi- 
ness transactions. Character first, 
credit second and capital third, is 
the way we should look onlife. A 
man isa fool who has not got sense 
enough to actsquare and honest, and 
be prompt in business transactions. 
When you want to approach a man 
on business, don’t commence off yon- 
der and work up to your subject, 
but ask in the most direct way for 
what you want, and offer your col- 
lateral, a surplus of it if it is money 
you want, and you will be sure to 
get it. 

There is no ironclad rule or royal 
road to success in life, but keep push- 
ing and manage well and you will 
succeed. You may not climb over 
the fence exactly where you expect, 
but you will climb over, or dig 
under it somewhere. Each man is 
an architect of his own fortune to 
a great.extent. We are creatures of 
association and environment, no less | 
in the people we associate with than 
in the books and papers we read. 

And, by the way, money never 
was better spent than in getting 
good magazines and secular news- 
papers. Good books too should be 
bought as you get able, but first get 
at least one good weekly magazine, 
and one good secular newspaper, and 
the books can come along gradually 
after that. D. L. Gore. 

New Hanover Co., N. C. 


FARMERS’ ORGANIZATIONS—FARMERS 
AS LAW MAKERS. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

I read with much interest the ar- 
ticle on French agricultural organi- 
zations, and agree with you that it 
was a very important paper. I am 
glad to see that the Grange is flourish- 
ing in the Northern and Western 
States and that, in the few States in 
which it maintains an organization, 
| the Alliance is making progress. 
| Farmers have become a prey for 
|all organizations. They have ‘paid 
| the freight,’ and fiddled while the 
|organizutions have enjoyed the rev- 
‘elry. Farmers, of all men, have 
| been the most difficult to organize, 
because they are widely scattered 
and thoroughly schooled in personal | 
independence, or ‘every man for him- 
self.’ They are beginning to learn, 
however, that they must surrender 
a portion of their independence for 
the general good—the portion they 
have have least use for, at least. 

The farmer’s surroundings are 
better adapted to produce intelli- 
gence and breadth of thought than 
those of almost any other class. The 
farmer only lacks confidence in him- 





self, individually and collectively, 


to become a leading factor in shap 
ing not only his own destiny, but 
that of the whole people as well. 
This confidence will only come to 
us by mingling together in a frater- 
nal way and broadening our intel- 
lectual faculties by taking part in 
the discussion of such moral, social, 
civil, political and agricultural top- 
ics as are agitating the world at the 
present time. 

Then again, more farmers are 
needed in State and National legis- 
latures. We make this statement 
not simply because we are talking 
for the farmers, but in behalf of the 
weal of the whole public. It is true 
that some farmer members of Con- 
gress or of State legislatures are not 
much on speech-making, they may 
not even be highly educated, but 
they are certain to have 4 great 
fund of hard-headed commonsense 
and a keen appreciation of the value 
of the tax-payers’ money. Such rep- 
resentatives of the plain people are 
greatly needed to offset the influence 
and votes of the lawyers and other 
men who get into office mainly be- 
cause of their gift of gab. The lat- 
ter too often have only a one-sided 
view of the public interest, and little 
if any conception of the value of 
money. From North Corolina, an 
agricultural State, we have, since 
the retirement of Mr. Atwater, not 
a single farmer representative in 
Congress. Nor must we allow our- 
selves to be bamboozled by dema- 
gogues, not farmers, but who use us 
as long as they can and then drop us 
and ours. AGRICOLA. 

Alexander Co., N. C. 
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TO SOLVE THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 





Dr. Foard Thinks it Can be Done by Combin- 
ing Mental, Moraland Physical Training. 
God, in His wisdom, made Africa 

and its teeming millions of people, as 
all other continents and people, for 
His own glory. As He redeemed all 
for their salvation, Africa’s children 
are included in the great plan. 
Slavery, like all other servitude, has 
ever been God’s way to conquer a 
sinful race and bring the most re- 
bellious to Christ; and American 
slavery was no exception to the rule. 
Another proposition is, that all 
countries, classes and persons that 
have been benefited, financially or 
otherwise, by the institution of 
slavery should help to give Christian 
civilization to the entire world, which 
includes Africa and her children here 
and elsewhere. 

To solve the negro problem in 
America is now a stupendous propo- 
sition, and it must be done accord- 
ing to God’s plan. Some learned 
and honest persons believe that to 
keep the negro population in the 
United States and give financial and 
other help to the better part, and 
suitable punishment to the remain- 
der, is the best that we can do, while 
others believe and teach to keep the 
best here and send the criminals to 
Africa or the isles of the seas, is 
what is needed. 

After many years of observation, 
experience and careful study, the 
writer is of the opinion that the mis- 
sionary idea of converting the world 
by the world is the only feasible 
plan to benefit all classes of both 
races in our country, and in benefit- 
ing one, all share the improvement. 
Labor is not only honorable, but in- 
dispensable to human happiness and 
useful. But the tendency to idleness 
seems to be on the increase among 
the children of our former slaves, 
and education without labor is a | 
menace to any people. Then tocom- | 
bine the mental, moral and physical | 
training of the rising and future 
generation of the negroes of America 
is the best for all classes here and 
elsewhere. 

If all classes can be brought to see 
the importance of this idea the work 


can be gradually accomplished, the 
two races separated and both conti- 
nents greatly benefited ;7.e., by estab- 
lishing manual labor schools with 
proper government in this country 
and Africa for colored children with 
a view of creating missionary senti- 
ment and laborers, a great step will 
have been taken towards solving the 
negro problem with us and Chris- 
tianizing Africa. Christianity, phil- 
anthropy and patriotism should 
cause a united effort on the part of 
the people to aid in the branch of 
missionary labor. Besides,  self- 
preservation, nature’s first law, 
points towards this feature for the 
separation of the races here and the 
ultimate redemption of Africa. The 
example thus set by a generous and 
Christian people of a superior race 
will act and react upon all countries 
where financial slavery or other un- 
due servitude is now betng enforced. 
Is not the hand of God seenin all 
the wars of this and other countries? 
If so, let us continue to live and 
leney.—Som F. Foard, Iredell Co., 
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KIDNEY AND BLADDER 


TROUBLES PROMPTLY CURED. 
A SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 


Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
wonderful new discovery in medical 
science, fulfils every wish in 
promptly curing kidney, bladder and 
uric acid troubles, rheumatism and 
pain in the back. It corrects ina- 
bility to hold: water and scalding 
pain in passing it, or bad effects 
following use of liquor, wine or beer, 
and overcomes that unpleasant ne- 
cessity of being compelled to go 
often during the day and to get up 
many times during the night. The 
mild and the extraordinary effect 
of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful 














Two hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes remove eighty pounds 
ss Of “actual” Potash from the 
:. soil. Unless this quantity 

is returned to the soil, 








ee the following crop will 


materially decrease. 








We have books telling about 
composition, use and value of 
fertilizers for various crops. 

They are sent free. 

| 
Ss, GERMAN KALI WORKS, | 
93 Nassau St, | 
New York. 











cures of the most distressing cases. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended | 
for everything, but if you have kid- | 
ney, liver, bladder or uric acid trou- | 
ble you will find it just the remedy 
you need. 

If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. Sold by druggists in 
fifty-cent and one-dollar sizes. You 
may have a sample bottle of this 
wonderful new discovery and a book 
that tells all about it and its great 
cures, both sent absolutely free by 
mail. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. When writing, 
mention that you read this gener- 
ous offer in the Raleigh ‘‘Progres- 
sive Farmer.’’ 








When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 


“ THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS,” 
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GUARANTEED 
UNDER A 


$5,000 DEPOSIT 


R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


Scholarships offered. 
Write quick to 


W.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE, Macon, Ca. 


jut, rahe veh? 
P 1px LF 
CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary examinations made. Atty’s fee not due un tent 
issecured. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,” 
etc., sent free. Patents through E. G. Siggers 
receive VEI Ti jE charge, in E > 
illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. a year. 
Late of C. A. Snow & Co. 
F G SIGGER 918 F St., N. W., 
«Us y WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Should be in the Library or Book- 
case of Every Patriotic 
Tar Heel. 


—— Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie Macon, Murphy, Gaston, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 
ah oot Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 
A Handsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2 
With The fp amy ag Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N.C. 





Excursion Rates to Memphis, Tenn, 


Via SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 
Reunion Confederate Veterans, 
May 28-30, 1901. 

On, account of the Reunion of 
United Confederate Veterans, the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway will sell 
tickets from stations on its lines to 
Memphis and return at the very low 
rate of one cent per mile. Tickets 
will be sold May 25th, 26th and 27th, 
good to return until June 4th. 

An extension of final limit to June 
30th, 1901, will be granted on all 
Seaboard Air Line Railway tickets 
and on all tickets reading via that 
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Special offer and agency if you se 
desire. Leading scales since 1866. 


Osgood Scale Co. 99 Central St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


ECUKS 
Every Farmer and Farmer's Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 














line by depositing same with Joint 
Ticket Agent at Memphis on or be- 
fore June 8rd and upon payment of 
fifty cents. 

Double Daily Trains with fast 
schedules and perfect passenger ser- | 
vice make the Seaboard Air Line | 
Railway (Capital City Line) a oom | 





venient and attractive route to 
Memphis. 

For tickets, Pullman and Sleeep- | 
ing Car reservations and full infor- | 
mation as to rates and schedules, 
apply to any agent of the Seaboard 


Air Line Railway. 








keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 


L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A.I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................. 1,00 
Practical AGricultUTre...........ccccccercscssserse ese ses 30 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. ©. 





Prof. Oscar 


.ernment as the most expert 
the age. 


Breceding, Training, Bre 


~ GLEASON’S ¢ HORSE ¢ BOOK. 


400 PAGES, 130 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Renowned throughout America and recognized by the United States Gov 


The whole work 
-~comprises— 


—History,~ 


Grooming, Shoeing Doctoring, Telling Age, and General care of the Horse 


R. Gleason, 


and successful horseman of 


aking, Driving, Feeding, 

















copy l 
{nstration in the $2 edition, but is 
heavy, tough paper binding. 


tions (not your own) to THE 
(other* than your own) 


mer'one year for only $1.25. 
Address : 





— _ aT 
This remarkable work was first sold exclusively by agents at 3% por 
. A new edition has been issued which contains ever word and every 


We are prepared to make this great offer : 
sig PROGRESSIVE FARMER or $3 in renewal 
and we will send you a copy free 


We will send any one a copy of this work and : 
iy First come, first served. Order at once. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


printed on lighter paper and has s 
Send us $1 in new subscrip 


a. - 
The Progressive® Far 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee and other States to 
solicit subscriptions, privately 
or at public meetings, in season 
and out of season. 
ke” Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent must 
If in- 
Ad- 


himself be a subscriber. 
terested, write for terms. 
dress : 


The Progressive Farmer, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





A SINCLE SHOT 


never won a battle. Steady bombardment with 
big gans, little guns and rapid fire pieces counts, 
We have all sorts of ammunition. Write for it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


| SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 
GROCERIES. 














Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— er lb 
100 Ibs.. 2 50 
j +12 60 
36 +»-12 70 
Coffee, Green— 
Prime saenies 12 
it) re) 








PR sitansicsccresneniesenseseservsenssnssaveonnens 815 
Sugai and Molasses— 
Granulated SuBar..........c..00.cccscccssescoce 






No.7, very light brown... 5 
No. 9, light brown....... - 4% 
ING. TR, DOO WI cesses cciesiaee oe (1) 
No. 1 Porto Rico Molass 22 
No 2 Porto Rico e 16 


Fancy Porto Rico es .30 
Vanilla Drip Syru 
White Rose Corn § irae 
Molasses and Syrup in % barrels 2c. 
above bbl. prices. 
Ji 


ll— 
PA sos iesnicayakaonsstsbencds see 12% 
Standard White............... ll 
er, best sifted 
S ng— 
112 lbs ‘— dcvatniace ow 1s 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs a case......3 40 
Bi Carb, in assorte reas 60 lb case ...... 3°50 
r aad 


Kerosene, 
“cc 








Starch: Celluloid, per 4% Case............ccccsesees 




















Elastic Starch, per 14 Case..........ccccossssessesee 1 35 
Ivory Starch, per 4 case 2.50 
Tobacco— 
PlUM TODACOO........cseccsserssonsecsssevcooscesescosese 38 
GAPC ns casvevccsenccsonsesescescupsossorscesesene 88 
Fig « 45 
Battle Ax“ 38 
— es Homin 
oh i, ee 2370 
i aie 1 40 
Rolled Oats— 
GP ALTO) \..5sesiesseesaccetacesntonsnsnsecessenesacunesanael 380 
we) A A vs ceccensunnctaMaabesonesatansssveneoneammnmeees 2525 


Lake Fish— 





100 1b kegs... 3 00 

0 “SE OF css caysavsagecuasianbsdeansvsonapeiiaysebeanenieers 2 50 
Lard— 

PEO EP, 2B CAOPOGI ss cecccss.sescssncacdestesensenens 954 

Compound Lara 12 HeOPCOB,...20.........<0ecesee0 7 


The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. Yc. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. ie. over tierces. 
Pails, 20 lbs. 4c. over tierces. 
Cans, gross weight: 

50 lb. case of 2 cans, 4c. over tierces, 

Se. over tierces, 

4 


c. over tierces, 


20 lb. case of 4 cans, 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, 





SEEDS, 
Clover Seed— 


























Red Clover, good, per bushel............ 6 40 
«& “ prime, ee ORES 675 
a eo Moree, F  vscscecsomie 700 
Grass Seed— 
Timothy, Prime, per bushel $2 27 
“A Choice sed . 235 
Orchard, Grass, Prime “ « 125 
ae “ Choice “ 135 
Tall Meadow Oat, Prime, per bus... 110 
6 “ “Choice, a | 
Red Top, Prime, per 100 lbs in chaff, 2 28 
«= “Choice, per pound............ ~ 10s 
Seed Oats— 
Red Rust Proof, Prime.............cccese 45 
6 “6 “ TE 48 
Black Spring, Prime..... 38 
bea “ Choice....  & 
White Spring Choice............... an 
Select Seed Potatoes— 
Early Rose, Northern, per bbl......... 2 50 
at “« "Houlton, oF ceaniaans 2 8 
ag $6 BR OPOD Viaeccceccchleincccesd 2 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 


BUREN CORON ssa ckcsece vicconsdsasncacerenasaes 3 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 

INTE CORO oo05scsssdindehescdscsenccccesvahs pees 
Bliss Triumph, Maine Grown... 

ad we nd crop........ 
Early Ohio, Northern Grown... 
Burbank, * on a 
Peerless, és id 











Co RO Co C9 69 Co 
Ressss S$ = 


HA RDWARE. 






DOA le BOO We, RO vc ccccskninsscictciedednadetecasensqsocss 00 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow 65 
Climax, 6 “ 65 
Malleable Clevises, per dozen... 65 
Plow bolts, per ID.............0.cseeeee 10 
Back Band, webb, good, per roil 2 50 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen...... ey 
Plow Singletrees ‘“ ‘a w. 22 
Plow Lines, good, per pair..... . 17% 
és “6 common, per pa 14 





Clark’s Cutaway Harrows, 
Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application). 






























Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters...............ccsec0-e. $2 50 
Cook Stoves— 

No. 7—18, with ware ll 00 

No. 7—20, “* “ ..12 00 

No. 8—18, ‘ “ -12 00 

No, 8—20, ‘“ 13 00 
Poultry Netting— 

12 inch wide, per roll 60 

ve “ “ ‘ 1 20 

36 4 as és i 180 

48 * “ so“. . 2 40 

60 “ “ “ ‘ BY 00 

Vy “ “ “ * é 3 6 
Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed Wire..........0..:ccsseesseseees 3 60 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 284 skein......... 00 

BIO. 2G, BY + \ndsdessnwntaceleasdactecsassnabaacetnant 0 
Steel Axle— 

NNO, 21, 136 IMOD AEIE..\.ibcrcrosstodesededercconceses 00 

1 PS ae alana i ee hater te 00 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

SG TCD GOIN... cass sdnccoconssoteccsesbooctednoocncsbeonn 00 

8 inch OP.) U sessamnbibhen 00 
Steel Axlés— 

1% inch axles ai é.e- 4-12 00 
YS ES eet 2 erred 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-hirsé wagon, 

thimble skein— 

No. 8, 2h4 OV Co ee ee Berane 

No. 10, 254 inch Bkein................ccccsscosseqesccendd OO 

NO. 12, 234 inch BREIN............c0csseseeesessesed onl’ OO 
Steel Axles— 

I a 23 50 

ON 1 ERRATA RR: Ae 26 50 

PR AE AR Ue icenthasisaia es cchtncsishaconkiccerasacaat 30 50 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 

No. 2, 234 inch skein.............csc«0 50 

No. 4, 3 “ “6 50 

No. 6,3% “ “ 50 
Steel Axle— 

OR A ER CIP Ren Da 33 56 

No. 5, 172Zin hiniaehecaagndeiinbdititeanheatiak el Reguasepenngenatl 40 50 

a yd rere osanbibofesgese :xai, ane 


Buggies and Harness. 
Prices on application. 





Shovels— 
Good, each........4...-.. Ww 
EN SS IRE RIOR Rae NOPE BED 86 
Tron Age Cultivators, ...,..........,ccccsereroseseesed soe 8 36 
Field Hoes, per Gowen..............cccrcodesscerscees eae 400 
Barbed Wire, per 100 Hba....................cssessesesee 3 60 
Sewing Machines— 
Tmpeowed Alliance... hitianichentaminenhiasbontti «18 50 
™ pr SED. DINIIcaccin crncinsnsodenbedsnenensal - 
Hillebord - 5 





4@ Write for prices on anything you want, 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 





HILLSBORO, N. C. 
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cover ten eggs and watch carefully 
that other hens do not disturb her. 
Within three or four days of the 
time to hatch, sprinkle the eggs well 
with clean warm water at about 100 
degrees. This wili insure the damp 
ness that assists greatly in the suc- 
cess and active process of hatching. 
Unless the hen is quiet I would ad- 
vise, as fast as the little ones hatch 
and become dry, taking from the 
hen and placing them in a basket in 
which a warm flannel cloth has been 
laid, then leaving them in the bas- 
ket until alleggsare hatched. This 
I do to avoid having any smashed 
for on your success with the little 
ones depends in a great measure your 
success with the grown flock. 

When all are hatched place the 
mother hen in a coop in a quiet place 
away from all other fowls, as other 
hens are sure t» kill the young poults. 
Do not give food for twenty-four 
hours, and then sparingly at first. A 
great many more young turks I be- 
lieve are killed by overfeeding than 
otherwise. Bread crumbs soaked in 
fresh milk and acurd made from 
thick sour milk with a liberal sprink- 
ling of black pepper I would advise 
to be fed for the first week. Then 
may be added all table scraps. Vege- 
tables, lettuce and such, chopped 
and mixed with their food give ex- 
cellent results. Corn meal may be 
fed mixed with ground oats and 
baked ; otherwise I would not recom- 
mend it. 

Cleanliness is of the greatest im- 
portance. Always keep fresh drink- 
ing water within reach, but in no 
case allow the poults to get wet by 
runniug through the wet grass on a 
rainy day or early in the morning 
when the dew is onit. Itisa good 
plan to puta board in front of the 
coop at night, protecting them from 
small vermin and removing it in the 
morning after dew has disappeared. 
After the poults are four days old, 
on pleasant days the mother hen 
may be let out to run at will with 
her brood, but do not neglect to 
coop them beforedew falls. 

But one thing from the very first 
and of the greatest importance is 
that of a certainty at all times they 
must be free from lice and mites, 
which are most fatal to young poults. 

One should be on the constant look- 
out, for these pests appear as if by 
magic on the little turks when all 
other fowls and young chicks seem 
to be free from them. They are 
most troublesome around the head 
and the wings where the flight 
feathers start. Every few days they 
should be examined carefully. A 
little pure lard rubbed on the head 
and wings isasimple and effective 
remedy but too much is absolutely 
fatal. 

The young turks grow very rapid- 
ly after the first few weeks and with 
what voracious appetites they de 
vour their food! Butinreturn they 
soon get strong and sturdy, well 
able to forage and protect them. 
selves. If the above method will be 
the indirect cause of assisting any 
of your lady readers and in conse 
quence an extra, fine, fat, juicy 
Thanksgiving bird will adorn the 
table next November, my time has 
not been wasted and any knowledge 
derived is theirs with pleasure.— 
Mrs. G. I. C., Nance Co., Neb., in 
Breeders’ Gazette. 

A bill causa the a York Legis- 
lature provides that saloons shall 
keep temperance drinks for sale as 
well as intoxicating liquors. 
purpose of the the bill is to diminish 
the consumption of alcoholic drinks 
by making it possible for the patrons 
of saloons to obtain such beverages 
as milk and coffee. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







is, 4 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible eat Blister any scar av Biemioh. The 
t 
SF ait tin fas ments for Piilavor wevere action. Removes 
om Horses or Cattle. 


As a N EMED for Rheumatism 
ot, HUMAN Tiron fy it is inv: mitt ’ 





tablespoon 
WE GUARANTEE Sxusvic'ekrera' fi 
produce more actual resu fan Lax; we ofe | pottie of 


any liniment or spavin roy, 


Every bottle of Caust ic. Bal 
tod to give satisfact eye 
by druxgistas, orsont ‘by exproee, 


testimonials, etc, 


eta _ w arran- 
bottle. Sold 

arges pt with full 
for descriptive circulars, 


THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
MTR AR AE SU RN RRNA It SI 


The, 


Live Stock. 


FORAGE CROPS FOR PIGS. 








Some of the forage crops common- 
ly grown for this purpose have the 
additional advantage that pigs can 
be turned on them, and thus the 
cost of harvesting and hand handling 
avoided. The value of different 
forage crops for pigs has been studied 
by several of the stations and some 
recent work of this sort was done at 
the South Carolina Station, the re- 
sults of which are summed upina 
recent famous bulletin. 

Four lots of pigs were used in the 
test. One was fed Spanish peanuts, 
one sweet potatoes, and one cowpeas, 
while the remaining 
served as a standard for comparison, 
was fed corn. On land of the same 
character as that which yielded 15 
bushels of corn per acre the yield of 
Spanish peanuts was 90 bushels, 
cow peas 10, and sweet potatoes 200. 
With the exception of the cow peas, 
the cost of producing the crops would 
be practically the same, provided 
they were harvested by the pigs. 
The amount of the different feed- 
ing stuffs required to produce a 
pound of pork was: Corn, 6.02 
pounds; Spanish peanuts, 4.43 
pounds ; sweet potatoes, 32.47 pounds, 
and cow peas, 4.91 pounds. Taking 
account of the gains made and the 
yield of different crops, and rating 
pork at 5 cents per pound, the corn 
was calculated to be worth $6.97 per 
acre, Spanish peanuts $24.37, sweet 
potatoes $18.47, and cow peas $6.12. 
The pigs used in this test, which 
covered thirty-three days, weighed 
from 117 to 200 pounds when the 
trial began. They were regarded as 
too large for the best results. 

The hams from the pigs fed the 
different crops were all cured in the 
same way. The shrinkage did not 
vary greatly, ranging from 22 to 27 
per cent. The lean meat in the 
hams from the pigs fed Spanish pea- 
nuts exclusively was coarse and 
stringy. The hams were tainted 
somewhat, though treated like the 
others in every particular. The lard 
trom these pigs had a lower melting 
point than that from those fed the 
other crops. 

The South Carolina Station advises 
pasturing pigs ona small area ata 
time, using a movable fence of lizht 
wire. The following suggestions re- 
garding forage for pigs are the re- 
sult of the station’s experience : 

Rye for winter and spring pastur 
ege ; rye and wheat for June pastur- 
age; ripe peanuts, chufas, and arti 
chokes for fall, winter, and early 
spring; in conjunction with green 
rye, early black-eyed, whippoorwill, 
or bunch black peas to follow the 
wheat harvest, sweet potatoes, and 
early varieties of corn in July and 
August, together with early crop of 
Spanish peanuts and field peas and 
early amber sorghum, followed by 
patches of larger varieties of sor- 
ghum and the regular fall crops of 
corn, potatoes, field peas and peua- 
nuts, leaving the chufas and arti- 
chokes to be used during the winter 
and early spring. There should bea 
permanent pasture of Bermuda grass, 
together with vetch or some peren- 
nial grass adapted to the soil and 
climate, to be used asarun when 
the ground is too wet to be rooted 
by the hogs in the special crops. 
Bermuda grass furnishes pasturage 
for hogs equal to and more permua- 
nent than clover. 


Be ly ees 
INTELLIGENT SWINE BREEDING. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
There is quite a revolution going 
on in swine feeding, which must not 
only have a beneficial effect upon 
the health of the animal, but upon 
the quality of the pork. We ure 
still inclined to consider quantity 
more than quality in this feeding, 
but gradually we may expect to see 
the old methods of feeding the ani- 
mals with slops give way to some 
thing like what may be cal.eda re- 
fined and civilized diet. A good deal 
of the prejudice existing against 
pork in the past was due to this 
shipshod and careless metho: of 
feeding the swine. Any old thing 
was considered good en>ugh for the 
pigs, and the pen and feeding trough 
were in many instances so literally 
dirty and filthy that it nauseated 
one to look at either from the inside 
People who were fond of pork vowed 
they would never eat it again after 
looking in a filthy pig pen and seeing 
the kind of food the animals de- 


dirt and mud. 





voured. Asa partial excuse for this 
the pig was said to be dirvy and 
filthy by habit and nature, and that 
it preferred to grub its food trom 


This theory is not sustained by 
actual practice. Turn the pigs out 













that of any other farm animal. The 
quality of the food must indeed be 
considered. Do not dump great 
quantities of refuse in the pen, and 
then if the animals clean it all up, 
rest content with the idea that they 
have made good pork off of food that 
cost you nothing. Some times the 
pigs will eat a great amount to find 
a very little nourishment. I have 
seen such slops turned into a pen 
where the pigs quickly devoured it 
all eagerly, but when they had 
tinished I calculated they had about 
half enough toeat, although they 
were stuffed full. There was little 
or no nourishment in the food. Now 
the pigs do need a good deal in quan- 
tity, but there must be some quality 
also. If we feed them on the husks 
we must add grain or milk or other 
good food in fair proportion to give 
them the nourishment they require. 
We cannot expect to make good 
pork or bacon out of leaves and the 
barnyard rakings. If we could, pork 
would go a good deal lower than it 
is today, and farmers would be 
quickly doubling their profits. Yet 
a little intelligent feeding will enable 
us to dispose of slops and other 
cheap foods to advantage. It is all 
in balancing the ration so we do not 
cheat ourselves by trying to cheat the 
swine. WILLIAM Conway. 


FOR PERMANENT SUCCESS WITH CAT- 
TLE. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
One of the worst things for the 
cattle industry is the so-called boom, 
which occurs every few years, and 
attracts many people to the business 
who are not fitted to it by experience 
or education. These booms are 
bound to happen in every business, 
and they sesm to help trade in the 
minds of some, but in reality they 
do more harm than good. There is 
always the reaction after the boom 
and this frequently carries prices 
down below the actual producing 
price. A boom always stimulates 
production so generally that there is 
always more raised than is actually 
needed, and this causes the reaction 
in prices. 

Now to succeed in any industry it 
is quite necessary that there should 
be a steady, continuous progress, 
and the cattle-breeder dreads booms 
because they are not the legitimate 
outcome of normal conditions. It is 
only the poor breeder, the man who 
does not know how to muke a living 
out of hard and intelligent work, 
who looks forward to the booms, 
trusting taut through the artificial 
stimulation of the market he will in 
some way get more money than his 
work is legitimately entitled to. 

Permanent success in cuttle-rais 
ing, asin most other furm depart- 
ments, is the reward of careful, con- 
sistent and persistent work, pushed 
along steadily with an intelligence 
that grasps every important factor 
of a situation, and never permits a 
leak to gv long without investiga. 
tion. The farmer who studies the 
cattle industry in this way will make 
a living; nay, more than a living. 
There are too many instances ot per- 
manent successes to doubtthis. But 
such men do not make their money 
from the booms. On the contrary, 
they prepare for the hard times dur. 
ing the booms, disposing of their 
stock at the proper time, and very 
often buying more breeding stock 
when prices ure depressed and others 
are anxious to sell to get rid of win- 
tering the animals. A long contin. 
ued depression in cattle-raising is 
just as sure to be followed by a re 
turn of good demand and prices, as 
the reaction from the boom is bound 
tocome. One must study the two 
in their proper relations, and not be 
discouraged by the one nor too 
highly elated by the other. In time 
the rewards will come through the 
proper and legitimate channel:. Per- 
manent success is consequently 
within the reach of the steady, per- 





should teach them better. In warm 
weather the slop barrel is a nuisance 
in more.ways than one. It draws 
the fties and makes them worse 
around the house than they would 
be otherwise. There is often a hand- 
ful or more of defunct flies floating 
on the surface of the soured slop. Is 
it any wonder that cholera gets a 
strong foothold when the hogs are 
fed slop that is never fresh, sweet or 
clean? The cholera microbe wants 
no better breeding place than the 
slop barrel that is open to every im- 
purity that comes along. Keep the 
slop in tight covered buckets, empty 
them every day, and treat them to 
the scalding process occasionally.— 
Fannie M. Wood. 

Organized labor has an excellen 
mouthpiece in the Southern Labor 
Union, a weekly newspaper recently 
established in Raleigh. It is con- 
servative but brave and progressive. 
We wish it continued success. 
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VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 

L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 

Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 

Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 

average North Carolina farmer can 

anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 

amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 

H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 

ture.’’ This is a work which tells 

the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a manof 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 

find greater interest in his work, a 

broader view of his profession and 

the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 

There are many books upon the 

market, but not for many years, we 

firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 

clearly printed and contains 300 

pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 

We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICK. 

We have now decided to send a 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 

Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 
Rutger’s College and Director of 
the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 
Thousands of dollars are wasted 

every year on fertilizers unsuited to 

the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
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HOC, HORSE, CATTLE, DOG, 


Sheep, fire and water and snow drift proof. 
The fence that fences—Cheap and lastsa lifetime, 


AMERICAN 
FIELD AND HOG FENCE 





sistent, progressive breeder, and not 


If you cannot find our local agent write to 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York 
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DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES the outcome of booms, to be passed | ARMSTRONG 4 McKELVY AINT SAVES MONEY. - a 

bale nearly all the hay b ae in the | around among the adventurers, who | 2=¥MER-BAUMAN .. tects your proper: di Pro. 

w‘sddress P. Ke DEDERICK’S SONS’, Shea) HTT happen to take up the business just | ?4V*" eeeon te y property an IMProves jt, 

- ot Sire N. ¥. when a 0oom is attracting attention. ae © Pittsburgh. appearance. Buildings kept well 

The Ploneer— It still ee P. Smit. comnemn } cinctnnat. painted last longer ; without protection from 

Every feemer should grow fruit poms weather and sun they will soon decay. 

—_— | enough to supply hisfamily and keep |, soontyn In painting, labor is two thirds of ¢h 

into a clover field, and they will| them in fruit the year round. The | sswerr ( “"*™ cts te fa. & teante of e 

keep as clean as the cows; but if you | farmer who does not do this willcer-| crsrex money to put any. 

shut them up into narrow pens| tainly die in debt to his family and| cnrox thing but the best paint on your buildings, 

where they do not get the food they _— The —. piers Chicago. The best paint is Pure White Lead (see 

need, they cannot help from getting | Without fruit isin one sense a pau) ° 

dirty. Confine human beings in the | Per, for he must depend upon others ps ni list of brands which = genuine) and Pure 

same narrow quarters and they|tofeed him. A farm without fruit) |. ssa, (ot Linseed Oil. This will protect your build. 

would prove almost as filthy in their | is like a home withouta baby—some-| s¢ rHERN ings longer and better than any othe 

habits. It is the artificial life we | thing is lacking. —[A. A. Halladay, | sou .rewigesnos co k 7 -al 

gave to the pigs that made them de- | Madison Co., Ky. — oo  F aint material. 
é enerates. RE ee ee SALEM ins Siiee, For any color or shade required, use NATION 
lot, which ° ies ee rn ee farmers will continue touse| cornet la PANY'S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. hoe 
clean and kas int om gent as the swill barrel when common sense | KENTUCKY a upon application. _ 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





THE BEST THRESHING OUTFIT 


erman to d fi pe ee were is ee bess! E T 
for a thresh and fora r eF yar spain tg oe BRA ED AJAX THRESHINg 


hams wy hy my ns ~ y i waseanall ) Tuvines Or Potommn ps P: Gnd up, 
Vv 

than rated horse-power. Have driver’s seat, foot-brake and two serietas aie 
= gg There is no record of a Farquhar Boiler ever explod- 
parators of all styles and sizes for merchant threshing 
me or farm use, Lge Sea machines have all the late improve- 
they thresh and clean all kinds of grain perfectly. 
Bond f for aig ae catalogue of Engines, Threshing Ma- 
sand Agricultural Implements. Investigate. 


Saw 
le FARQUHAR COd., LTD., YORK, PA. 





—WHEN YOU BUY A— 


SAW MILL 


—BUY THE BEST— 





To do this you must buy a yy 
with the most accurate SET WORKS P 
the best VARIABLE FEED WORKS, and b- sure 
mill has a good reputation for buRaBiLy 
Repairs are expensive. Our WEGE SET works 
the most accurate you can buy. The «4 
COCK KING’’ PAT. VARIABLE FEED WORKS. incre 
the cut of the mill 25 per cent. and mo 
(See “ad” in this space next week), Y, 
can’t do better than buy our mill. Write, 
catalogue also of Engines, Planers, etc, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, WINSTON satay 


SPECTACLES 


avo EYEGLASSES 
Fitted by Cos Competent Opticians by our 
New System of Home ren dy B Y Mi A | L. 
Perfect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 
OPTICIANS and FAKIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex. 
amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost. 


CLOBE OPTICAL CO., Baltimore, Md. 





(Medium No. 5, 50 Feet Hege Saw Mill.) 





Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 












All harness, old or new, is aan pliable and easy—will !ook better 
and wear longer—by the use of 


Eureka Harness Oil 


The finest preservative for leather ever discovered. Sav vd 
many times its cost by improved appearances and in the cos 
of repairs. Sold everywhere in cans—all sizes, 
Made by STANDARD OIL OO. 
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Examine agricultural statistics and see ll 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield 
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